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EVERY YEAR. 
BY ALBERT PIKE. 


A poem with this title, and with some of these verses, 
was published in No. 2485, credited to William Cowan. 


LIFE is a count of losses, 
Every year; 
For the weak are heavier crosses, 
Every year; 
Lost Springs with sobs replying 
Unto weary Autumns’ sighing, 
While those we love are dying, 
Every year. 


The days have less of gladness, 
Every year; 

The nights more weight of sadness, 
Every year ; 

Fair Springs no longer charm us, 

The winds and weather harm us, 

The threats of Death alarm us, 
Every year. 


There come new cares and sorrows, 
Every year; 
Dark days and darker morrows, 
Every year; 
The ghosts of dead loves haunt us, 
The ghosts of changed friends taunt us, 
And disappointments daunt us, 
Every year. 


To the Past go more dead faces, 
Every year; 

As the loved leave vacant places, 
Every year; 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 


‘* You are growing old,’’ they tell us, 
‘* Every year; 

You are more alone,”’ they tell us, 
‘* Every year; 

You can win no new affection, 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year.” 


Too true! — Life’s shores are shifting, 
Every year ; 

And we are seaward drifting, 
Every year; 

Old places, changing, fret us, 

The living more forget us, 

There.are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher, 
Every year; 

And its Morning-star climbs higher, 
Every year; 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burthen lighter, 

And the Dawn Immortal brighter, 
Every year. 


EVERY YEAR, ETC, 
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TIME AND CHANGE. 


’TIs not that she is grown less fair, 

’Tis not that other maids eclipse 

The winsome sweetness of her hair 
And lips. 


’Tis not that Fortune’s cruel smile 
Has shone on her and cast a shade 
Upon the modest little pile 
I’ve made. 


Tis not ambition makes her scorn 
A set of rooms in Peckham Rye, 
Heroes in just such homes are born 

And die. 


No mother’s icy looks appal, 
No tather’s menace holds me back, 
They always welcome me and call 
Me Jack. 


Tis not, I swear, thrice-hideous thought t 
That I am fickle, false, or cold, 
As soon might truth itself be bought 
And sold. 


Tis simply Time’s insidious hand 
Has sapped her empire in my heart, 
And dulled alike Love’s raptures and 
His. smart. 


It’s idle to pretend I pine, 
And say my mirth is sorrow’s cloak, 
When with such zest I daily dine 
And smoke. 


So then since Time has put an end 
To dreams that made my pulses stir, 
I hope he’s proved as kind a friend 
To her. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


DISCIPLINE. 


My life is full of scented fruits ; 


My garden blooms with stocks and cloves; 


Yet o’er the wall my fancy shoots, 


And hankers after harsher loves. 


Ah! why —my foolish heart repines — 


Was I not housed within a waste ? 


| These velvet flowers and syrup-wines 


Are sweet, but are not to my taste. 


| A howling moor, a wattled hut, 


| 
| 





A piercing smoke of sodden peat, 


The savor of a russet nut, 


Would make my weary pulses beat. 


O stupid brain that kindly swerves! 


O heart that strives not, nor endures! 


Since flowers are hardships to your nerves, 


Thank heaven a garden-lot is yours! 
Athenzum. EDMUND GossE. 


Stee, ANS 




























PLEASURE, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PLEASURE. 

WHEN Sainte-Beuve published his ro- 
mance “ Volupté,” he showed some solici- 
tude for the scruples of those who might 
take alarm at such an equivocal title, ex- 
vlaining to them frankly in the preface 
that his book, though written with a seri- 
ous moral purpose, was not meant for 
those who were too strait-laced to have 
feeling for human foibles. At the same 
time, he dismissed rather contemptuously 
those who might be lured to peruse it by 
the very same appearance of evil that 
scared the others, remarking that he did 
not concern himself though they would 
certainly be disappointed. Montaigne, on 
the other hand, anticipating Helvetius by 
three centuries in declaring that, even in 
virtue, the principal aim of man is pleas- 
ure, found a mischievous delight in scan- 
dalizing prudes. “Il me plaist de battre 
leurs aureilles de ce mot (la volupté) qui 
leur est si fort & contre-coeur:” “I delight 
in dinning into their ears this word which 
is so odious to them.” 

Of the two examples, that of Sainte- 
Beuve is the safer for a writer in these 
days to follow, and to acknowledge that 
the word which stands at the head of this 
page is one of doubtful reputation. It 
has been too often seen in bad company; 
noscitur a sociis —itis looked on askance 
by steady-going people, as if it were a 
synonym for revelry, debauchery, promis- 
cuous junketings, horse-racing, card-play- 
ing, and suchlike. 

Towards the close of last century there 
was started the Sporting Magazine, which 
ran a career neither inglorious nor unprof- 
itable to the publishers, for upwards of 
seventy years. The title-page of the ear- 
lier numbers undertakes that “the Turf, 
the Chace, and every other Diversion inter- 
esting to the Man of Pleasure ” will be fully 
dealt with. It must be confessed that 
some of the contents of the magazine were 
such as to favor the sinister significance 
of the term “‘ Man of Pleasure;” for the 
editor took a catholic view of sport, and 
not only interlarded the records of the 
chase with annals of the cock-pit and the 
prize-ring, and realistic descriptions of 
public executions, but, in certain para- 
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graphs headed “ Matrimonial Sporting,” 


admitted detailed accounts of the raciest 
crim. con. and abduction cases. This 
gave the lover of legitimate sport a bad 
start. A periodical conducted on such 
broad lines might well strengthen the 
opinion held by some serious persons that 
all sport involves disreputable associa- 
tions, and helped, no doubt, to bring it 
about that many people in this country 
still think and speak coyly of pleasure, as 
if it were in itself a hurtful or obnoxious 
thing. 

Nevertheless, rightly understood, pleas- 
ure is the chief object of all human gov- 
ernment—the art, namely, of making 
people pleased or happy ; and it would not 
be less rational to condemn religion be- 
cause of the cruelties that have been 
inflicted in its name, or art because some 
good pictures have an immoral tendency, 
as to inveigh against pleasure because 
some people pursue it selfishly or find 
in it unworthy objects. ’Opd¢ yxaipev, to 
enjoy rightly, is one of the surest precepts 
of human happiness; and it is difficult 
for a layman to put his finger on any de- 
nunciation of pleasure, as such, in either 
Old or New Testament. There is some- 
thing of insincerity, something unmanly, 
in the conventional attitude assumed 
towards pleasure by professing Christians. 
Weare constantly seeking it, yet we de- 
clare abhorrence of pleasure-seekers; we 
profess to despise it, yet the whole effort 
of the nations is to obtainit. Montaigne, 
distinguished for frankness rather than 
sternness of philosophy, makes no bones 
about this : * Toutes les opinions du monde 
en sont 1a, que le plaisir est notre but; 
quoyqu’elles en prennent divers moyens; 
aultrement on les chasseroit d’arrivée; 
car qui escouteroit celuy qui, pour sa fin, 
establiroit nostre peine et mesaise?” 

This contradiction of profession and 
practice arises in part from sheer hypoc- 
risy, in part from imperfectly understand- 
ing the true nature of pleasure, or, as it 
may please some to put it (though the 
phrase so arranged is neither so compre- 
hensive nor so explicit), the nature of 
true pleasure. Christians, it is true, are 
told to rejoice when men shall speak evil 
of them and persecute them, and this 
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seems sometimes to be interpreted as an 
injunction to make themselves so unge- 
nial and disagreeable as to bring upon 
themselves the natural consequences of 
being disliked ; but it is certain there is 
nothing good or to be grateful for in evil- 
speaking and persecution, and no merit in 
enduring or courting such treatment, ex- 
cept so far as itis a sign that those who 
incur it are taking a course opposed to the 
will and practice of worldly men. But 
even such martyrs are not called on to 
resign all idea of pleasure forevermore ; 
the enjoyment is but postponed, “ for great 
is their reward in heaven.” Throughout 
Scripture pleasure is pronounced a good 
and right thing, and therefore to be de- 
sired. “I know that there is no good in 
them,” says the preacher, “ but for a man 
to rejoice, and todo good in his life. And 
also that every man should eat and drink, 
and enjoy the good of all his labor, it is 
the gift of God.” 

Thorough though our persuasion may 
be that ours is no continuing city, and that 
we are on the way to a better world, there 
is no merit in making our journey thither 
uncomfortable. 

What is the aim of all philanthropy but 
pleasure in the present ? what is the prom- 
ise of every religion but pleasure in the 
future? With what consistency can the 
honest believer undervalue pleasure, when 
the Psalmist declares that at the Lord’s 
“right hand are pleasures forevermore ?” 
Even Jeremiah, the eponymus of all that 
is doleful, is constrained to offer pleasure 
as the reward of righteousness: “Then 
shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both 
young men and old together ;” yet there 
lingers among certain sects a feeling, ex- 
pressed in Petrarch’s description of the 
dance, as quoted by Burton, as “a circle 
of which the devil himself is the centre ; 
many women that use it have come dis- 
honest home; most indifferent; none 
better.” Burton himself, after citing the 
most furious denunciations of it as well as 
what has been written in its praise, was 
led to the following conclusion: “ This is 
my censure in brief; dancing is a pleasant 


recreation of body and mind, if sober and- 


modest (such as our Christian dances are), 
if tempestively used.” 





PLEASURE. 








It is delicious to picture the prolix and 
erudite Anatomist of Melancholy being 
lured out of his den in Christ Church to 
join “ tempestively ” in the dance; was it 
moments like these that led the “ ancients 
of Christ Church” to assure Anthony 
a-Wood “that his company was very 
merry, facete, and juvenile? ” 

lf we may start with the assumption 
that pleasure is a good and right thing, 
one to be desired, and therefore one that 
it is worth taking some trouble to secure, 
then it will not be wasting time to consider 
its true nature and remark upon some of 
the more frequent and remediable hin- 
drances to its attainment, as well as to 
point out the common neglect of some of 
its purest sources. 

Pleasure, then, not in the limited, pain- 
fully technical sense in which Sainte-Beuve 
used the word, but in the full meaning of 
enjoyment and delight, is indeed one of 
the most difficult subjects that can possibly 
be submitted to analysis. Seek and ye 
shall mot find it, unless your search is 
wisely directed. Often it eludes the most 
elaborate plans and costly preparation for 
its capture. Equally often it springs out 
unawares upon the wayfarer when he is 
least looking for it, meets him with frank- 
est countenance where its presence would 
be least suspected. Thus the ordinary 
scheme of social entertainment is devised 
to encourage that most precious of all 
earthly joys—human intercourse. The 
stranger wandering through London on 
some night in June finds himself in a street 
crowded with glittering carriages, a con- 
stant stream of airily dressed, bejewelled, 
and beflowered men and women flows 
across the carpeted steps of a spacious 
mansion ; strains of exquisite music float 
through open windows into the summer 
night; glimpses may be had of staireases 
and shaded balconies bright with all the 
flowers of fairyland. To the poor wan- 
derer it seems impossible to imagine en- 
joyment more complete than that prepared 
for those privileged to meet their friends 
in such a lovely scene; and turning away 
with an envious sigh, he betakes himself 
to his lonely lodging to dream of delights 
that are far beyond his reach. Beyond his 
reach only, does he think? He little 














knows! Conversation has been described 
— neither inaptly nor irreverently — as the 
communion of saints, but, in some of its 
phases, it is pretty well disguised. 

“Going to Lady Midas’s to-night? ” in- 
quires a weary looking woman of one 
whom she meets dining at a friend’s 
house, who, elderly and overfed, finds it a 
task almost beyond her powers to keep 
awake till the men come up from the 
dining-room. 

“Yes,” replies the second, ineffectually 
smothering a yawn; “we must just show 
ourselves there, I suppose. But it’s a 
bore; for there are two or three balls to- 
night, and it is such a bad place to get 
away from.” 

Or perhaps it is among the men that the 
popular aspect of Lady Midas’s magnifi- 
cent entertainment reveals itself. 

“ Not going yet, old fellow,” says the 
host, **not going into society, eh? You 
surely know better than that at your age. 
Look here,” sinking his voice, “ just you 
wait till the women have gone, and we'll 
have a quiet rubber and a cigar.” 

“Ah, wouldn’t I just like it!” replies 
the other ruefully ; “ but you see my wife 
insists on my going to a confounded 
squash at Lady Midas’s — won’t go with- 
out me, you know.” 

Yet the hostess’s object is most laudable. 
She throws open her house, fills it with 
flowers, music, and soft light, provides a 
supper fit for Lucullus — all to enable 
people to meet their friends. Why is it 
all a failure (though every one agrees it 
was a great success)? why are nineteen 
out of every twenty people bored at hav- 
ing to go and in a hurry to come away? 
The thing aimed at — pleasant intercourse 
—is far from unattainable; for shat may 
turn up suddenly, without the slightest 
preparation, in a chance meeting on a rail- 
way journey or (this has actually happened) 
in a dentist’s waiting-room. The fact is, 
elaborate preparations are more likely to 
scare than to secure pleasure. To quote 
some expressive words of Mr. Dallas: 
“ Pleasure seldom gives note of her com- 
ing. She comes like an angel — unheard, 
unseen, unknown; and not till she is gone 
or parting from us are our eyes opened to 
what we have enjoyed.” 
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The nature of the object sought after is 
not in itself of the essence of pleasure. 
There is, perhaps, no engine of ease more 
consummately designed for its purpose 
than.a modern bed, with its liberal expanse 
of resilient mattress and alternate layers 
of snowy flax and creamy wool, by which 
temperature and weight of covering may 
be adjusted with the last degree of nicety. 
As a machine for repose it really leaves 
nothing to be desired ; yet how completely, 
after all, does the enjoyment of it depend 
on circumstances beyond the occupant’s 
control. There is no half-hour of physical 
enjoyment so unalloyed as that before 
getting up in the morning. The limbs 
revel in the delicate contact of fine linen 
and the amorous pressure of the mattress. 
Is one too warm? There are unexplored 
recesses under the sheets stored with re- 
freshing coolness, into which feet and 
arms may be thrust. Is one chilly? 
There is the eider-down quilt, light as a 
lover’s whisper and warm as his nymph’s 
embrace, to draw over the top. Nor is it 
merely an hour of sensuous ease. There 
is none in the whole round of the clock 
when the intellect is so active, or when 
thought flows so quick and so clear. A 
thoughtful host remembers this, and makes 
bedside book-shelves as integral a part of 
bedroom furniture as a wash-hand-stand 
or a wardrobe. Yet, to the bedridden, 
what is this bed but Gehenna? The same 
sheets, the same springs, the same deco- 
rous luxury is there, but they confer no 
pleasure — 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


The sick man loathes the very same couch 
which, when healthy, he was often too 
laggard in leaving; and when visitors 
come, bringing with them the smell of 
the field and the wood, his whole being 
yearns to be out in the free air, to feel the 
glorious sun, or to cower in the bitter blast. 

Again: to the student—the genuine 
helluo librorum— books are all in all; 
give hima generous supply of these and 
he is satisfied, he wants no more; he even 
grudges the time spent in taking food, 
rest, or necessary exercise; in extreme 
cases he becomes indifterent to living 
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friendship, finding all his solace in the 
companionship described by Mr. Ruskin 
in one of the soundest of his many sound 
scoldings : — 


There is a society continually open to us, 
of people who will talk to us as long as we 
like, whatever our rank or occupation: talk 





tous in the best words they can choose, and 
with thanks if we listen to them. And this | 
society, because it is so numerous and so| 
gentle, —and can be kept waiting round us | 
all day long, not to grant audience, but to gxin 
it; kings and statesmen lingering patiently 
in those plainly furnished and narrow ante- 
rooms, our bookcase shelves, —we make no 
account of that company,—perhaps never 
listen to a word they would say all day long. 


Long before Ruskin, Richard of Bury, 
when as yet printed books were not, spoke 
not less reverently of literature. ‘* These 
are masters,” he wrote in his * Philobib- 
lion ” (A.D. 1340), “ who instruct us without 
chastisement, without anger, without fee ; 
if you repair to them, they are not sleep- 
ing; if you ask them anything, they do 
not hide themselves; if you blunder, they 
complain not; if you betray ignorance, 
they laugh not.” 

How Can any one remain insensible to 
books as a source of pleasure ?— one at 
which the million may slake their thirst. 
Nevertheless, not to mertion the school- 
boy, in whose eyes books are but elaborate 
obstacles to the enjoyment of life, there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of 
educated men who prefer the scribbling 
of daily journalists to the written thoughts 
of kings and statesmen ; and seldom read 
anything but newspapers, shallow maga- 
zine articles, or, at the highest, quaff, not 
from the perennial wells of Helicon, but 
from the wayside rills of contemporary 
fiction. Such people, when they do turn 
to reading as a pastime, 


Love to hear 
A soft pulsation in their easy ear; 
To turn the page and let the senses drink 
A lay that shall not trouble them to think. 


They indulge in what Mr. Braithwaite has 
spoken of as “a feeble attempt to think 
by proxy.” But this kind do not know 
the pleasure of literature, because desire, 
in the gratification of which consists the 
nature of pleasure, has not been born in | 
them; “many are the thyrsus-bearers, but | 
few are the mystics.” There are plenty 
who take books in their hands, but few 
who care to commune with the writer, 
content if he prattles to them pleasantly 
enough to keep their thoughts in a state 
of agreeable titillation. 





In like manner, persons of a devout 
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temperament have resort to the services 
of the Church, and find therein comfort 
for their souls and the brightness of their 
lives. It is not for a pretence they make 
long prayers, but because to do so satisfies 
a want of their nature; while others, not 
merely the careless or irreverent, but 
some thoughtful, earnest men, dread the 
effort involved in the frequency and 
length of public worship. 

Examples might be multiplied, all tend- 
ing to prove that there is no such thing as 
objective pleasure, but that pleasure is a 
harmony —that is, a fitting together —a 
fitting of an external object with a mood 
or want within ourselves. It is, to put it 
plainly, the fulfilment of desire, the grati- 
fication of an appetite not necessarily 
ignoble, but often, in our strangely com- 
plex beings, very much the reverse. In 
short, as Suckling says — 


’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight. 


The word “ harmony,” it may be observed, 
is not used here in a loose or metaphorical 
sense, but in its literal etymological mean- 
ing. Human speech is a spontaneous 
growth, and words long retain an intrinsic 
significance which may have been ob- 
scured by every-day use. Thus “har- 
mony ”’ is best understood by remembering 
the meaning of the original Greek dpyovia, 
a fitting together of parts. Being a con- 
venient expression for the pleasing ar- 
rangement of musical notes, the term has 
been almost monopolized by musicians ; 
but so far from there being any affectation 
in applying it generally, it would be the 
most mischievous form of pedantry to 
restrict it to technical use. The word 
suggests a true analogy between the agree- 
ment of musica! sounds and that fulfil- 
ment of desire which creates or constitutes 
pleasure ; and the art of pleasure is, in 
fact, neither more nor less than the science 
of harmony. 

For reasons already referred to, of spe- 
cial weight in a country which retains the 
stamp of the Puritan furnace, it is difficult 
to get the popular mind to analyze the na- 
ture and ingredients of pleasure, without 
importing moral considerations into the 
process; but even these may be more 
closely examined hereafter, if a clear un- 
derstanding may be had of the former. 

In the ancient Greek philosophy two 
distinct theories of pleasure claimed dis- 
‘ciples ; the earlier Cyrenaic school taught 
that pleasure was to be had only in ac- 
tion, securing a process of change from 
an indifferent state to a better one, thereby 
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leading to a reliance on the senses to pro- | 


duce material delight; the Epicurean doc- 
tfine (strangely misapprehended by mod- 
ern people) being that pleasure is the result 
only of repose, that tranquillity of body 
and mind should be the end in view, and 
that the intellect is the true channel of 
enjoyment. Plato, one of the earliest and 
most courageous chemists of pleasure, 
endorsed the views of the Cyrenaics, and 
explained that pleasure could only be de- 
fined as a relief from pain. This was also 
the opinion of Kant, who held that what 
we strive to attain is not so much a defi- 
nite gratification as the appeasing of dis- 
quiet :-— 


And that it is not a pleasure which entices 
us to this (the passing from one state to an- 
other), but a kind of discontent with present 
suffering, is shown by the fact that we are 
always seeking for some object of pleasure 
without knowing what that object is, merely 
as an aid against the disquiet— against the 
complement of petty pains which for the mo- 
ment irritate us and annoy us. It is thus 
apparent that man is urged on by a necessity 
ot his nature to go out of the present as a state 
of pain, in order to find in the future one less 
irksome. . . . Pleasure is nothing positive; 
it is only a liberation of pain, and therefore 
only something negative. 


This is the sort of quagmire in which in- 
genious philosophers delight in landing us. 
We know — every natural, healthy mind 
that does not torment itself with phrases 
knows —that positive pleasure does exist ; 
and though we may be unable to define it 
in a thoroughly scholarly way, and be un- 
certain whether it should be classed as a 
thing or a state, we are as well able to 
recognize it as the source of joy when we 
meet with it, as we are to recognize pain 
as the source of sorrow. Physicists tell 
us, with perfect truth, that a rainbow has 
no actual existence, that it is merely a 
sensation produced in the optic nerve by 
the decomposition of light under refrac- 
tion; nevertheless all but the color-blind 
know a rainbow when they see it, and, 
regarded purely as a phenomenon, it is 
capable of being examined and explained. 
We respond readily enough to the Sursum 
corda / of pleasure, though it may be dif- 
ficult to explain the nature of the summons 
to our own satisfaction or that of others; 
but it seems easy to show, by a concrete 
instance, the delusion of holding pleasure 
to be nothing but an escape from pain. 
Jeremiah’s approval of dancing as an ex- 
pression of mirth has already been quoted. 
Suppose a young girl, undressing to go 
to bed, were to receive an unexpected 





message inviting her to goto a ball; would 
she hesitate, think you, between her pillow 
and her ball-dress ? Here is no case of 
escaping from pain; she is sleepy, and 
disposed for rest, as all young things 
ought to be at night; her desire and in- 
stinct is to say her prayers and lay herself 
down. Kant perhaps would maintain that 
directly she hears of the ball, she con- 
ceives a desire to dance, stronger than 
the desire for rest, and she hastens to the 
ball to assuage the unease or pain of de- 
sire. It may be so; but to plain folks, 
unversed in metaphysics, it would seem 
that for this girl pleasure begins the mo- 
ment she hears of the ball, and, let it be 
hoped, continues as long as she stays at 
it. She was perfectly content and at ease 
when she received the summons, perhaps 
was meditating on the pleasure of getting 
into a comfortable bed, so that, according 
to Kant, it was impossible for her to de- 
rive pleasure from the ball, for she was 
conscious of no pain before going to it, 
and, says he, “it is the sudden, the instan- 
taneous removal of the pain which deter- 
mines all that we can call a veritable 
pleasure.” 

According to this doctrine, pleasure 
only arises from abrupt contrast, and while 
discussing this matter, Mr. Dallas, in the 
dainty bundle of essays which he labelled 
by the fanciful title of “The Gay Sci- 
ence,” * very aptly quoted one of Brown- 
ing’s characters in support of it :— 


‘* Heigho! ”? yawned one day King Francis, 
** Distance all value enhances! . 
When a man’s busy, why, leisure 

Strikes him as wonderful pleasure. 

Faith! and at leisure once is he, 
Straightway he longs to be busy. 

Here we’ve got peace, and aghast I’m 
Caught thinking war the true pastime.’’ 


But Plato himself had misgivings on the 
strict Cyrenaic theory that all pleasure 
was the result of escaping from a condi- 
tion of little ease into one of greater. In 
one of his dialogues he puts into the 
mouth of Socrates a clear definition of 
absolute as distinguished from relative 
pleasure. It is true that he admits a very 
limited number to the list of absolute 
pleasures, viz.: “* Those from beautiful 
colors, as they are called, and from fig- 
ures,f and most of those from odors, and 


*z2vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1866. 

t In a subsequent and remarkable passage he makes 
an important limitation to this: ** By beautiful figures 
I do not mean what thermass of men might imagine, 
animal shapes or painted forms; but straight and curved 
lines, says my theory, and the planes and solids they 
generate with turning-lathes, and rulers, and goniomes 
ters. 
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those from sounds, and any object whose 
absence is unfelt and painless, while their 
presence is sensible and productive of 
pleasure. . . . To these may be added the 
pleasures of knowledge, if you grant that 
no hunger or pangs of hunger precede 
their acquisition.” 

What, then, is the true definition of this 
pleasure, of which an attempt has been 
made to delineate some of the traits? by 
what means is its coming to be ensured? 
by what features is it to be recognized, and 
by what craft can its flight be delayed? 
Alas! it all comes to this, that pleasure 
like beauty eludes definition. ‘ Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the hands of Orion?” ‘I cannot 
help laughing,” said Goethe, “at the 
zsthetical folks who torment themselves 
in endeavoring by some abstract words to 
reduce to a conception that inexpressible 
thing to which we give the name of beauty. 
Beauty is a primeval phenomenon which 
itself never makes its appearance, but the 
reflection of which is within a thousand 
different utterances of the creative mind, 
and is as various as nature itself.” 

So is pleasure — “a primeval phenom- 
enon ” —a radiance shed from the pres- 
ence of Him at whose right hand there 
are pleasures forevermore, the source of 
which, though we may speculate about it, 
we cannot yetknow. This much, however, 
itis in our power to do; seeing that pleas- 
ure is a sensation arising from the fitting 
of fulfilment to desire, and of condition to 
mood, we can encourage those desires 
and train those moods which conduct to 
the purest gratification; the furniture of 
“the soul’s dark cabin, battered and de- 
cayed,” may be so arranged that nothing 
shall intercept the bright rays that fall on 
the casement; it is even permitted to 
make new apertures or widen existing 
ones, each an avenue of fuller delight, a 
trap to catch the sunbeams of joy. 

For example, the immense expansion 
and inexorable precision of modern sci- 
ence, though they deter most people from 
taking an active interest in it, have, not- 
withstanding, immensely increased the 
richness of natural science as a source of 
pleasure. One is not necessarily a drone 
because he revels in the store accumulated 
by the industry of others. It is quite true 


that the farm of science is divided into a 
thousand fields, and it is only by diligent 
labor in one of these —often in no more 
than a compartment of one of these — 
that substantial addition to the harvest of 
knowledge can be made. It was otherwise 
in the days when Bacon wrought; the 
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| scope of science was then so little devel- 
| oped that a diligent student might excel in 
and contribute to every branch of it, but 
now the labor has to be divided among 
specialists. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s en- 
tomologist is no caricature; his depart- 
ment of insect life was the Coleoptera or 
beetles, and he indignantly resented some 
question addressed to him about a butter- 
fly, as if he were one who should concern 
himself about meretricious Lepidoptera. 
It is a condition of things bringing to mind 
the Italian prescription for a salad sauce, 
which requires four men to concoct — 
namely, a spendthrift for the oil, a miser 
for the vinegar, a councillor for the salt, 
and a madman to stir it. 

But the harvest is garnered not for the 
laborers alone, but for all; “whoso is 
simple, let him turn in hither.” It is pos- 
sible for every one with ordinary leisure 
to acquire considerable knowledge of the 
results of many branches of science. 
‘“‘ The world,” observed Seneca, “ would 
be a small thing if it did not contain mat- 
ter of inquiry for all the world ;” and who 
can number the new sources of pleasure 
opened up by merely becoming acquainted 
with the province of scientific research? 
“Jack of all trades, master of none,” may 
be objected; but here is no question of 
being a master—the work has all been 
done, the feast prepared for us by others. 
One who has instructed himself in the 
classification and distribution of plants is 
not thereby entitled to rank himself as a 
botanist; but henceforth, let the hillside 
where he may be set be never so desolate, 
the way he fares along never so dreary, 
they will have for hima brightness anda 
significance beyond the understanding of 
one who sees there nothing but “ weeds.” 
So in the kindred sciences, geology and 
zoology, there exists not a habitable spot 
on the globe where a mind equipped with 
simple instruction in these will not derive 
far deeper delight than that so keenly 
sought for in the destruction of fur and 
feather. Sir John Lubbock, by lending 
his countenance to that device of the en- 
emy — the “ Hundred Best Books ” — has 
raised serious misgivings as to his merit 
as a guide to sound enjoyment; but no 
one is better qualified than he to spcak to 
the value of science as a source of pleas- 
ure. Those who know the diligence with 
which, in the intervals of leisure in a life of 
unusual activity and versatility, he has 
applied himself to strenuous and fruitful 
study, will best appreciate the reason he 
has for devoting a chapter to “ Science” 
in his “ Pleasures of Life.” “Those,” he 
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says, “ who have not tried for themselves, 


can hardly imagine how much science adds | 


to the interest and variety of life. It is 
altogether a mistake to regard it as dry, 
difficult, or prosaic — much of it is as easy 
as it is interesting... . Zhe real causes 
of natural phenomena are far more strik- 
ang, and contain more real poetry, than 
those which have occurred to the un- 
trained tmagination of mankind.” 

The voice of nature speaks to ail who 
will hear; it is not a serious task to learn 
her speech, for the task itself is a pleas- 
ure. Almost every one is so situated as 
to make it a matter of choice whether it 
falls on his ears as an unmeaning sound 
—the clatter of a foreign tongue —or 
close communion so long as life endures. 
There is an exquisite fairy-tale about a 
lad who received the marvellous gift of 
understanding the speech of every living 
creature, from the ant to the elephant; 
not less marvellous is the interpretation 
within reach of almost every one. Upon 
the whole of creation, animate and inani- 
mate, is written the legend: ** Whoso hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Proof of the enduring quality of pleas- 
ure derived from knowledge of physical 
science may be had in the fact that no one 
is ever known to tire of it. No one has 
ever seen a man once instructed in botany 
become indifferent to trees and flowers; 
he who has acquired a knowledge of zo- 
ology will, sometimes unconsciously, note 
every bird that flies out of the hedge ; and 
let anybody once become acquainted with 
the character and succession of geological 
strata, any ordinary railway cutting will 
henceforth be to him as a page in a fasci- 
nating book. It is the noble old myth of 
Memnon’s statue, which alone, of all those 
the morning rays smote upon, gave forth 
responsive music, In the Platonic dia- 
logue already quoted, Socrates is made to 
affirm that “intellectual pleasures may be 
assumed to be unmixed with pain, and the 
lot, not of the many, but of extremely few,” 
because the intellectual hunger which 
spurs one to pursue them is in itself a 
pleasant sensation, a safeguard against 
ennuz—that cancer which eats into so 
much good leisure. But, in order to sat- 
isfy this painless hunger, men are content 
to undergo privation and encounter much 
suffering. The chronicles of travel are 
crowded with evidence of this, though the 
great travellers, from Christopher Colum- 
bus to Dr. Nansen, the recent explorer of 
Greenland, are not exactly cases in point, 
the suffering they endured being met with, 
not in recreation, but in the discharge of | 








their chosen profession. A better illus- 
tration may be found nearer home, in 
Robert Dick, the baker of Thurso, one of 
the latest martyrs of science. Who can 
read unmoved the pathetic narrative of 
this lonely but ardent life ? who can follow 
him without admiration when, after a night 
spent in preparing the daily tale of loaves, 
he left his house at four in the morning to 
walk twenty or even thirty miles across 
the bleak, pathless hills to dig a Ho/op- 
tychius out of a cliff of Old Red Sandstone, 
or a Sonchus from the shoulder of Morven, 
and return at night dead beat, but su- 
premely happy. Happy, that is, in all but 
this, that of all his fellow-townsmen and 
women there was not one from whom he 
could expect the slightest sympathy; for 
most of them regarded him as eccentric, 
and all wished he would pay more atten- 
tion to the quality of his bread. Now, the 
question which each of us must settle for 
himself is, whether these high pleasures 
were too dearly bought. Is it worth in- 
curring the sharper pain in order to share 
the higher delight? Is the intellectual 
enthusiast wiser than the debauchee who 
professes to be satisfied with an ounce of 
pleasure to a pound of pain? Oris there 
greater wisdom in the mood that sighs — 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground? 


Many there be ready to declare that Rob- 
ert Dick had been on the whole a happier 
man if he had been amore careful baker, 
and so kept out of financial embarrass- 
ment. But who can doubt, had he been 
given to live his life again, what his own 
choice would have been? For what bal- 
ance at the bank would he have. foregone 
that “ one crowded hour of glorious life ” 
when he discovered Hierochloé borealis, 
thereby adding a new plant to the British 
flora? For how many score of opulent 
customers would he have exchanged the 
single visit of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
and missed the ecstasy, after five-and- 
twenty years of solitary toil, of showing 
his rich store of fossils to the great geolo- 
gist? Assuredly he would have hugged 
his hardships again to his bosom, so 
might he have the same reward. The true 
lover counts not as suffering the sacrifice 
made for his beloved. 

But the point on which it is desired to 
lay stress is this, that all this fund of ex- 
quisite pleasure might be drawn on by 
multitudes without paying the heavy price 
exacted from Robert Dick, There are 
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thousands of well-to-do folk who might 
share his pursuits without sacrificing com- 
fort and risking solvency as he had to do; 
thousands to whom locomotion is easy, 
and leisure ample, whereas Dick wore out 
his frame by extraordinary physical exer- 
tion, and stole the necessary time for study 
from the hours available for repose. 

‘The testimony of all who have tried it 
is unanimous that intellectual pleasure 
transcends every other kind of pleasure 
withinour reach; yet it remains as true in 
this day as it was in the days of Plato, 
that “ they are the lot not of the many, but 
of extremely few.” The faculty of knowl- 
edge is latent in every sound mind; it 
has been shown that pleasure is the com- 
mon aim of all human society; it is then 
passing strange that so few think of de- 
veloping this, the source of the highest 
and most enduring pleasure. 

Midway between the province of sci- 
ence and the province of art, blending its 
confines into those of each, and partaking 
of their properties, stands literature. It 
is dangerous to speculate on the pleasure 
attendant upon authorship; let it be as- 
sumed that it is not wanting, or there 
would not be so many quills dipped in 
ink-horns, and there let the matter rest, 
lest by dwelling on it encouragement 
should be given to latent ambition, and, 
in all conscience, there are as many scrib- 
biers as this much-enduring world can 
suffer. As to the readers, reference has 
been made already to their general neglect 
of works of the higher class —let the re- 
turns of every free and circulating library 
in the realm be cited if confirmation is 
wanted. One cannot but believe that if it 
were only known what stores of delight 
are ready to pour forth from library 
shelves for any one who once gets hold of 
the right key, the dust would not be suf- 
fered to gather on these treasures. It is 
impossible to contemplate the indifference 
shown to literature by many amiable, well- 
conditioned people, without deploring the 
capacity for enjoyment thus allowed to lie 
waste. 

The spectacle of such a source of pleas- 
ure neglected brings to the lips the ejacu- 
lation of the nameless lord in “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” “ Is it possible he should 
know that he is, and be that he is?” 
Well, but it’s all very well to tell one to 
read, it may be said; but how the deuce 
is one to know where to begin in sucha 
congestion of literature? There are twenty 
thousand volumes published every year ; 
the most diligent “sap” can only get 
through seven or eight thousand in a life- 
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| time, so this is a natural and reasonable 


question, and if one might, without pre- 
sumption, offer advice — the fruit of vain 
regret for much misspent time — it would 
be this: choose some definite subject, for 
the immediate purpose it does not much 
matter which, and read some of the best 
— skim some of the newest works dealing 
with it. You will be brought into view of 
innumerable side vistas, some of them so 
enticing that you will be led off the track 
you intended to follow, so far astray, it 
may be, that you willnever return. There 
is no harm done; Saul, of a family the 
least of all the families of the smallest 
tribe of Israel, was in search of his father 
Kish’s asses when he met with the prophet 
who anointed him king of Israel; you may 
lose sight of the object in pursuit of which 
you started, but you will find one loftier, 
or at least you will become so enamoured 
of the route, that you will never sigh for 
the insipid pastures of ignorance again. 
But there must be method even in va- 
grancy; get into the habit of taking notes 
as you read. Without this precaution, 
literature flows over the brain in a current, 
pleasant and wholesome, indeed, but un- 
fruitful. The mind cannot retain distinct 
impressions without mechanical aids, and 
there is no condition of mental atmosphere 
less satisfactory than haziness. Much of 
the pleasure of which we are conscious 
exists in memory; it is plain, therefore, 
that very much of it must be lost by those 
who neglect to train, assist, extend, and 
cultivate the memory. Mr. Morritt has 
described how, when visiting Egglestone 
and Brignal with Sir Walter Scott, who 
intended to make these places the scenes 
of some incidents in * Rokeby,” he ob- 
served him noting down everything, even 
to the kind of wild-flowers growing near. 
“I laughed, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness; but I understood him when he re- 
plied, ‘that in nature herself no two scenes 
are exactly alike, and that ... whoever 
trusted to imagination would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted 
to a few favorite images, and the repeti- 
tion of these would sooner or later pro- 
duce that very monotony and barrenness 
which had always haunted descriptive 
poetry in the hands of any but patient 
worshippers of the truth.’” 

Elaborate prescriptions have been given 
for arrangement of commonplace books, 
but they are all in vain; the habit of 
making notes once acquired, method will 
shape itself for every one according to 
what he finds suits his convenience best. 
Even marginal notes (on one’s own books, 
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bien entendu) are not to be condemned ; 
not the pert exclamations and marks of 
approbation or disapproval with which 
the readers of books from the circulating 
library deface the page and irritate those 
that follow them, but notes amplifying or 
illustrating the author’s meaning. An ex- 
ample of this is at hand. There happens 
to be lying on the table beside me a 
copy of Mr. Hamerton’s “ Thoughts about 
Art.” It is open at page 142, where 
that suggestive writer compares the prices 
given for pictures by living artists and 
those by dead ones. Some one has pen- 
cilled in the margin the following note: 
“Millet, when alive, offered his ‘An- 
gelus’ to the dealers for two thousand 
francs (£80), to keep him from starving. 
He could not get it, and died in great 
want. In 1889, the same picture was sold 
for fifteen hundred thousand francs (£60,- 
000), and his mother and sister were in 
great poverty.” Enriched with margina- 
Zia of this sort, a book acquires the char- 
acter of a symposium —a constellation of 
thought, interfering not at all with the 
radiance of the original planet—and the 
pleasure of reading it is greatly enhanced. 

There are subsidiary sources of pleas- 
ure to be found in books besides those in 
the printed page. The ways of the biblio- 
maniac may seem ridiculous enough, and 
the absorption in his pursuit as narrow as 
that of Wendell Holmes’s coleopterist ; 
but it is not necessary to be qualified for 
a place in John Hill Burton’s minute 
classification as “a black-letter man, or a 
tall-copyist, or an uncut man, or a rough- 
edge man, or an early-English dramatist, 
or an Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or a 
pasquinader, or an old-brown-calf man, or 
a Grangerite, or a tawny moroccoite, or a 
gilt-topper, a marbled-insider, or an edztio 
princeps man,” in order to derive pleasure 
from a general knowledge of the styles of 
printing and binding. He who is either 
quite indifferent to or ignorant of the way 
a book is got up, or who despises it as a 
kind of literary millinery, is shut out from 
one of the most accessible by-paths of 
enjoyment. To light by chance in the 
neglected shelves of a country-house upon 
the graceful sprays of Nicolas or Clovis 
I’ve, on the delicate tracery of Le Gascon, 
on the bird of Derome or the fanciful in- 
laying of Padaloup, is one of those inci- 
dents which enrich the hours of leisure 
and keep ennud at bay. There is nothing 
to prevent as good a speech being deliv- 
ered in Hyde Park or at a street corner as 
in the House of Commons or to a great 
assembly in a large hall; but noone would 


| hesitate as to which would be the better 
place for it; so one with a cultivated taste 
to gratify will enjoy the fitness of a good 
author’s discourse, conveyed with choice 
type, good margins, and comely title-page, 
and enshrined in tasteful and enduring 
binding. Just as the botanist finds ma- 
terial for observation and pleasant thought 
in whatever land it may be his lot to lin- 
ger, so the book-lover will extract pleasure 
from the second-hand stalls in any country 
town where he may have to wait for a 
train. The necessary knowledge is easily 
acquired, and carries no sorrow with it. 

Hardly Jess pure than the pleasure of 
knowledge, though partaking more of the 
sensuous element, is the pleasure derived 
from art. It is of two kinds—the pleas- 
ure of production, which is purely intel- 
lectual, and the pleasure of reception, 
which is partly of the mind and partly of 
the senses. The artist alone can plumb 
the depth of the first; to realize the 
second calls for a degree of training, 
neither arduous nor necessarily prolonged, 
but too seldom insisted on. ‘The fine arts 
reach the mind through two only of the 
avenues of sense,—those two, namely, 
which communicate directly with the 
greater brain—sight and hearing. Of 
these two, the eye is at once the most 
sensitive and the most tolerant, because 
it is in constant dependence on the intel- 
lect. It is a fact not generally appreciated 
that images of external objects are re- 
ceived upside-down on the retina; a babe’s 
first impression of its father is that his 
boots tower far above its head; it is ex- 
perience — ze, knowledge — that con- 
vinces the child of the true relation of 
everything; images on the retina continue 
throughout life to be inverted, and it is by 
a continued though unconscious play of 
thought that they are restored to their 
natural position. 

It is this intimate association of the eye 
with the reflective faculty that makes the 
appeal by art to the intellect more direct 
by pictures and images than by sound. 
For although most of the knowledge that 
comes by direct instruction arrives at our 
mind through the ear, the information so 
conveyed is not received unconsciously, it 
has to go through a conscious mental 
process before it is received; whereas 
eyesight involves incessant unconscious 
cerebration in the reversion of images as 
explained above. Many people totally 
uninstructed in painting derive pleasure 
from looking at a picture by Titian, who 





are simply indifferent to or even bored by 
a sonata by Beethoven. 
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In pronouncing the eye to be more tel- 
erant of bad art than the ear, perhaps 
allowance has not been made for the 
power it has of protecting itself. 


Swans sing before they die, ’twere no bad 
thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 


The ear has no lids; when a bad per- 
former is singing or playing it is not often 
possible, consistently with good manners, 
to shut out the excruciating sound; but 
when an amateur exhibits his sketches, 
though they are too likely to be full of 
wretched drawing and unpleasant color, 
the spectator is not obliged to dwell on 
them, and may even endure the pairful 
sensation caused thereby, in consideration 
of the interest of incident or topography 
contained in them. 

In art, as in all other things, increased 
capacity for enjoyment brings with it in 
creased capacity of suffering. Neverthe- 
less the pleasure of good art, when it can 
be found, is so infinitely enhanced by un- 
derstanding it, that it is worth while 
encountering the offence caused by infe- 
rior or misapplied work. The untrained 
eye is insensible to the mischief of base 
ornament. So great is the development 
of machinery that the forms of beauty are 
mimicked and degraded by application to 
the meanest and most trivial objects. 
Designs originally conceived for the 
adornment of a king’s diadem or an ab- 
bot’s psalter appear in caricature on penny 
matchboxes or upholsterers’ advertise- 
ments; the perception that is not keen 
enough to be offended is deadened by this 
excessive multiplication of what should be 
choice and rare. Jn no department of art 
has this had a more perceptible effect than 
in bookbinding. The English fashion of 
putting everything into cloth binding, 
tricked out with cheap ornament copied 
from the designs of good artists, is fatal to 
the appreciation of genuine work; and 
the admitted superiority of French binders 
is partly owing to the practice of publish- 
ing in paper covers, after which, if the 
book is worth binding, it is worth treating 
the matter thoughtfully, 

One exception must be made to the re- 
mark that increased capacity for enjoy- 


ment involves increased capacity for 
suffering. That is not the case in respect 


of one pleasure — namely, the pleasure of 
fine weather, There is no pleasure more 
thorough or with less alloy; it is unlike 
other kinds of pleasure in this, that it is 
independent of anticipation, for, in this 
climate at least, we never know whether 
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the morrow will be fair or foul, nor is it 
marred by the apprehension, so hurtful to 


other enjoyment, of its coming close. We 





revel in it while it Jasts, more thoroughly 
conscious of it, perhaps, at the moment, 
than of any other sort of pleasure, and feel 
inclined to exclaim continually, “ What a 
lovely day!” And the remarkable thing 
about it is, that he who enjoys fine weather 
most keenly will derive enjoyment from all 
kinds of weather; indeed, Mr. Ruskin says 
in one of his books that there is no such 
thing as bad weather, only every kind of 
delightful weather. 

To what general conclusions, then, do 
these reflections lead us as to the nature 
of pleasure and the surest way of securing 
it? Can we not find an explanation of it 
more likely to enable us to attain to it 
than that given by Aristippus, and re- 
peated by Kant, that it is but an escap- 
ing from pain? or one more lustrous than 
that supplied by the Epicureans and the 
Buddhists, that it is only to be attained in 
repose, and, ultimately, in the securest 
repose, annihilation or Nirvana? or one 
less cumbrous than Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s, that “pleasure is a reflex of the 
spontaneous and unimpeded exertion of a 
power of whose energy we are conscious ?”’ 
or one less dubious than Dallas’s, who 
pulls all these to pieces, and declares that 
pleasure for the most part is unconscious ? 
We demur to the first because we know 
that much pleasure—that derived from 
beauty, for instance —comes to us with 
no heraldry of pain; to the second be- 
cause, complete repose being unattainable 
in this world, it would be idle to expect or 
strive after pleasure; to the third, be- 
cause it gives no explanation of such pure 
pleasure as is derived from music or 
friendship; and to the fourth, because, if 
the best part of pleasure is unconscious, 
why should any effort be made to attain 
to it? 

The only intelligible solution is that 
pleasure is not a thing, but a sensation 
caused by the fitting together of desire 
and accomplishment. There is such a 
thing as honey, but there is no such thirg 
as sweetness, until contact takes pli ce 
between the tongue and some object capa- 
ble of imparting to the gustative papillae 
that sensation which we call sweetness. 
For moralists, therefore, to rail against 
pleasure is as irrational as it would be for 
physicians to warn people against sweet- 
ness; there are wholesome things that 
taste sweet as well as unwholesome, there 
are noble and holy sources of pleasure as 
well as ignoble and unclean. In pursuing 
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pleasure men are trying to grasp a phan- | 


tom —in declaiming against it they are 
beating the air; the important thing is, 
what is the nature of the desire ? for it is 
of the union of desire and accomplish- 
ment that pleasure is born, and the nature 
of the offspring depends on its parentage. 
The forbidden objects of desire are con- 
tained in six of the ten commandments; 
besides these, there are a multitude of ob- 
jects capable of yielding pieasure, against 
which there is no law. We have fallen 
into the habit of speaking antithetically of 
duty and pleasure, as if they were mutually 
destructive of one another; but this is 
equally unjust to both, for of all the collects 
of the Church there is none wiser than 
that containing the prayer, “put into our 
minds good desires.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 





From Temple Bar. 
MATTHEW. 
A STORY OF ENNUI. 


BY WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
CHAPTER I. 
“IN MAIDEN MEDITATION.” 


“WHat, in this miserable, dreary 
world, shall Ido?” 

It was one of the few ripe, completed 
days of summer —the Ioth of August in a 
Berkshire landscape. And the scene was 
a garden which certainly looked neither 
miserable nor dreary. It was such a very 
fair garden —a riant exil of lawn, belted 
with flowers and firs; not a large garden 
by any means, just a beautiful stage which 
made London people exclaim as they got 
a glimpse of it in driving to Ascot from 
greater houses in the neighborhood, “Oh! 
look how lovely, against that background 
of dark wood! Just the sort of thing the 
theatres can never give us; they always 
give us moated castles or suburban villas, 
suggestions of ten thousand acres or half 
an acre — never anything between!” The 
impressions this garden gave were of re- 
movedness, of light and shadow, of grass 
and roses. It was blocked away from the 
roads by rhododendron clumps within the 
walls ; only where the striped boughs had 
robbed them a little could you get any real 
glimpse of the garden. But nobody except 
the people on the Ascot-bound coaches 
cared to see; the villagers knew that Mr. 
James took a pride in his garden; the 
agents round would have said that the 
Lodge had about two acres, nicely tim- 








bered. And as Mr. James hated the vil- 
lagers, and, never letting his house, had no 
need of the agents, he did not care what 
they said, one or the other. 

Mr. James was a valetudinarian, and he 
gardened for his health, assisted by a stay- 
at-home Welsh gardener and a boy who, 
with his work of clipping, rolling, weed- 
ing, led a life about as varied as a don- 
key’s ata well. Sometimes his daughter 
helped him when the gardener and the boy 
were away among the vegetables; she had 
spurts of activity after occasional lapses 
into idleness, although she knew no 
chronic discontent, but as a rule she only 
broke off three or four of his standard 
roses and fastened them into her dress — 
not that she cared for roses, but they be- 
came her well. His daughter’s name was 
May — she was always on the lawn — 
Pheebe to its forest of Arden (and Phoebe 
was not more inappreciative of Arden than 
she). To describe the garden without her 
would be to describe a cage without a 
bird; she was there so much, and, alas! 
she had been there solong. If one wanted 
a synonym for weariness, it would have 
been May James upon her lawn. 

Mr. James had married late in life a 
young woman, who had nursed him in ill- 
ness for hire, and whom he had meant to 
be the unpaid nurse of his declining years ; 
instead, being no doubt tired of nursing 
paid and unpaid, she was not even the 
nurse of the one girl-child she bore him; 
she died just after its birth, and as she 
had never cared the very least about any- 
thing in life, she did not appear to have 
any grave disrelish for death. It was as 
though she had bequeathed to her daugh- 
ter all the vitality she ought to have ex- 
pended herself. Perhaps it had just rested 
in her—at all events it was wide awake 
in May, as if after not one generation but 
many of refreshing sleep. 

Of Mrs. James’s descent, nobody — not 
even her disconsolate widower — could 
have told much, She became a profes- 
sional sick-nurse, some said, because she 
had an aptitude for the care of the sick; 
others, because she had had a disappoint- 
ment in caring for the strong; others 
owned it was because she had no money 
and nothing in the world to do. Which- 
ever it was, she had been dead for eight- 
and-twenty years, and nobody talked about 
her any more, or even remembered that she 
had been accustomed toexist. She had no 
relatives who survived her, and Mr. James 
had survived all his. He was past sev- 
enty, enjoyed bad health — was in reality 
very well and likely to live long —- was in 
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abject terror of death, and hugged two 
consolations —the chief being that such 
of his forefathers as had taken anything 
like care of themselves had lived to be 
ninety, the lesser that if he did live to be 
ninety his daughter would be only forty- 
seven — a competent age which he would 
have wished her to have reached before 
she came into the world. He would look 
at her sometimes, about half as often as he 
looked at his own tongue in the glass, and 
the unexpressed wish of his heart would 
be that she might sober down and get 
over her forgetfulness of his tonic and her 
distaste to drugs. The face she never 
failed to make when she gave him his 
medicine robbed the draught of its charm. 
He hardly ever let her leave him, though 
she had been to school as achild. When 
she first came back from school, the few 
neighbors they had at Woodshot, seeing 
how handsome she was, took some notice 
of her ; but country neighbors, when once 
they have satisfied their curiosity, soon 
become used to any way of life. They 
thought Mr. James clever and odd—he 
was not really clever, but oddness does 
duty for cleverness in the country — and 
knew that he liked to keep his daughter at 
home. She only hada pony carriage; she 
could never dine out unless they sent for 
her. They got used to her beauty, and 
latterly had even begun to disparage that, 
because she had not accomplished the 
impossible, and married, where there was 
absolutely nobody to marry. 

“ There must be something odd about 
May James!” “She must be cold or 
repellent!” ‘ Men don’t admire her!” 
they began to say, forgetting that there 
was no marriageable man who had come 
within the range of her vision. She had 
happy, unroving eyes. 

Meantime babe, child, or woman, she 
had been perfectly well, and perfectly 
careless what they said of her or what they 
thought. She was also almost perfectly 
handsome. Indeed, she was so tall and 
so radiant-looking, and had such a beauti- 
ful skin and such glorious hair, such 
lashes, such teeth, such a figure, that the 
pen would hesitate to describe her perfec- 
tions. If she had but had a squint or a 
mark the beautiful rest would have seemed 
to have more value, but as she was, her 
physical perfections were no more re- 
markable than those of a La France rose ; 
and they contented her all her life. With- 


out being particularly vain or anxious 
about it, she existed in the sense of her 
own beauty, until she felt that it had 
reached its zenith. This conviction came 
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to her by the merest accident, and in this 
wise. She drove into Windsor one after- 
noon; it was a long drive, and the pony 
had pulled a good deal; she was tired, and 
went into a pastry-cook’s to get some tea. 
Sitting there — she took it at a little mar- 
ble table which she hated ever afterwards 
—she heard her name. A Woodshot 
neighbor was being interviewed about her 
by a Windsor magnate. 

“Still May James?” she heard the 
Windsor magnate say. “She must look 
sharp about it now; that’s the sort that 
soon gets blowsy.” 

All of a sudden her tea seemed to choke 
her, and the bun upon her plate to be a 
mountain ; she sat staring at it. Eat that 
bun? Never—‘blowsy,” — looking like 
that bun, perhaps — she In fine, she 
got all the emotion out of that chance word 
which others receive about their looks in 
years of gradual disillusion, It was a 
desperate home-thrust ; she tied a veil over 
her face before she drove out of Windsor, 
like one who has done with the world. It 
never occurred to her that the same re- 
mark would have held good about her 
beauty for years— that the blowsiness 
was not even hinted at as existent, only 
surmised as possible in the future. With 
all the energy of a perfectly healthy mind, 
she jumped at once to the conclusion that 
something must be done. It was the most 
tantalizing conclusion to which she could 
have jumped, for there was nothing she 
could plot or plan. 

Driving along, she formulated briefly 
what was expected of her —she must get 
married. Not the faintest ghost appeared 
to her imaginings as suitable to be the 
other party to this compact. To change 
her name —to be Mrs. Something, if she 
looked like Mrs. Something —to leave off 
being May James —that was what she 
demanded. It was not a wish, it was a 
resolution. She was in the habit of mak- 
ing her resolutions quickly and of acting 
upon them at once; as a rule they did not 
matter. Nothing dreadful was done by 
her sudden decisions to order mutton or 
have the lawn mown. At that moment 
she was quite capable of requesting the 
curate to espouse her, simply to go into 
Windsor again with a clear conscience in 
case any one asked her name and state. 
Had she a lover, which she had not, she 
was certainly in the frame of mind to 
“name the day.” To be an old and 
“‘ blowsy ” girl was a “ fearful thing.” 

Of course the fit passed ; but something 
remained from it, permanent in her inten- 
tion, She determined that she was “ not 
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built to be an old maid,” and her quick, 
practical, half-educated mind wrenched 
itself from the consideration of other 
things and turned to look at Love. Per- 
haps it was an interesting thing to care 
for some one. How? The concept of 
this attitude was gradual; but slowly it 
changed her being. She was like a per- 
son with a pet invention; she got, after a 
short time, to think of nothing else but the 
one thing the existence of which she had 
before hardly allowed. And as the in- 
ventor, convinced of his plan, frets and 
chafes till he has tested it— must have his 
try —she fretted and chafed, at last, in 
her uneventful days. 

The apples ripened round her in the 
long shadows and the dew where an or- 
chard belted one side of the grass; now 
and then one of them fell with a little soft 
thud on the turf — over-ripe. She smiled 
bitterly, her eyes were heavy with anger, 
as she reviewed her position slowly. She 
was sitting on her Jawn in a garden chair, 
ripening, in her pink and white dress; she 
could not stay the hurrying hours, they 
flew by her empty-handed; she could 
neither stop them nor fly with them to the 
other side of the world. Theworld? She 
knew nothing about it; it was anything — 
opal or black? Herown fancy or her own 
gloom colored it. And so at last she 
threw herself back and looked up at the 
blue sky and the green leaves, and down 
again at the intense flowers, orange and 
scarlet and blue, and the fallen apples; 
and all the prospect brought her was the 
cry, ‘What, in this miserable, dreary 
world, shall I do? ‘ May James,’ indeed! 
it ought to be Pomona!” 

She was eager for any hazard; but she 
did not want to ripen much longer. She 
had been roughly wrested from her sum- 
mer dream, she began to feel that it was 
autumn, 


CHAPTER II. 
“PAUL BALL.” 


ENTER, to her, Miss Paulina Dudin 
Ball, the gossip of the village, whose inti- 
mates called her Cricket-Bal/, because she 
was so lively, and whose contemptuous 
superiors called her Foot-Ball, because 
she had no carriage. The rest of the 
parish, indiscriminate but rude, called her 
merely Paul Ball, and she had got used to 
that name. She was a thin little woman, 
with a tongue like an innocent asp, and 
she led as perfectly happy a life at 
Woodshot as she could have led anywhere 
with her own inseparable acidity to keep 








her company. She was equally ready to 
say an unkind thing and to do a kind 
one. 

There was always just enough going on 
to occupy Paul Ball. When she had got 
an item of news, she embellished it and 
then took it round to her neighbors. By 
the time they had done with it she man- 
aged to have heard or invented another to 
succeed it. She never did any particular 
harm, partly because she was not at heart 
malicious, and partly because nobody be- 
lieved what she said. She was the daugh- 
ter of a minor canon, the Reverend Dudin 
Ball, and she had a small competency. 
What was at once most ridiculous and 
most laudable about her was her devotion 
to her dog—a little brown dachshund 
named Egypt (because, as Miss Ball art- 
lessly explained, ‘the Sphinx was her 
godmamma ”). 

When, on this August afternoon, Miss 
May James saw Paul Ball approaching 
her across the lawn, with Egypt bringing 
up the rear, she did not feel that the world 
had suddenly become less dreary. She 
made no movement of impatience, be- 
cause she was so used to Miss Ball’s 
visits; but she sighed softly to herself and 
murmured, “I] ne manquait que cela!” 
One of the good fortunes of her nature 
was that she could sometimes forget the 
trivial round. 

It was characteristic of Paul Ball that 
she always spoke to her dog before she 
spoke to her hostess. ‘Come along, then 
— brown Toeses,” she was saying, “and 
turn them in and turn them out and be 
mamma’s own beautiful Poggins’”—an 
exhortation which the little dog obeyed 
with great dignity while glancing at Miss 
Ball as if to deprecate such advice in pub- 
lic—a way dogs have of looking, which 
says politely what could never be politely 
said. 

“She thought she’d just come and see 
Auntie May,” explained Miss Ball; “she 
said, ‘Mamma, put on your hat and toddle 
me round to Woodshot Lodge, and let us 
hear all the news.’” 

Egypt’s thoughts must have recurred 
with great regularity, as she appeared 
with her fond mistress every Sunday. 

“It’s you who tell me the news,” said 
May, dexterously evading Miss Ball’s kiss 
by stooping to pat the dog. It was a 
manceuvre she practised about four times 
a week; it always deceived, and always 
pleased, Miss Ball, and between them they 
had got todo it with acertain grace. May 
James did not like kisses. 

“ Nochair for me?” said Miss Ball. 
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“Why do you sit out? 
and have a nice long chat; Egypt can lie 
on the sofa. She shall a-Poggins Mog, 
she shall lie on the sophy, she shall !” 

“ J don’t want a chair,” said May, and 
sat down on the grass. Once indoors, she 
knew Paul Ball would stay all the after- 
noon, but from the garden almost any 
passing cloud might drive her home. 

“Give Egypt a bit of your skirt,” said 
Miss Bali, settling herself comfortably in 
May’s chair, “and me a bit too for my 
feet, and she shall put her manicure toes 
on poor mamma’s,” she added to the little 
dog, in confidential love. 

Egypt, curled round on May’s skirt, 
turned her back to Paul Ball, and went off 
to sleep with a heavy sigh. May stroked 
the dog’s silky ears and kept silent; she 
never troubled to make conversation with 
any one. 

Miss Ball looked at her, and after pre- 
mising that she hoped May would “stroke 
the dog’s ears fowards the tips to prevent 
congesting the blood in her brain,” she 
plunged at once into the news with which 
she had been primed. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “you know 
Miss Beaton’s no better; they call it rheu- 
matism in the hand, JZ call it gout; I 
always knew she drank. So long as it 
kept in her feet —the gout, I mean, not 
the drink —she could brazen it out, 
though what she did with the pedals, I 
don’t know — but now she must give up 
playing till no one can quite say when.” 

* What a bore it is!” said May, who 
was without much sympathy by nature, 
and did not think it worth while to affect 
it before Miss Ball — “shall I have to play 
on Sunday? I can’t tell you how | hate 
it. There are times when I loathe music 
— nearly always!” 

“No, you won’t,” said Miss Ball, “ you 
won’t ever have to play the organ in 
Woodshot Church again.” 

‘Why not? Has the whole parish 
risen and declared against me with one 
voice? or are you going to play?” (in a 
tone as if this were the ess probable alter- 
native). 

“There’s a man coming,” said Miss 
Ball, in what would have been a shout if 
it had not been so gutturally suppressed 
—‘“a young man coming over from 
Churnborough. Isn’t it a mercy we’ve 
just got the organ done up?” 

“IT don’t know. Yes,” said May. 


* About how old is the man?” 

“What a horrid question!” said Miss 
Ball, rather rudely. “I can’t say, but I 
can tell you his name. 


His name is Mat- 
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Let’s go indoors | thew de Nismes; he has come to read 


with Mr. Passmore.” 

“ To read? he must be quite a boy.” 

“What does that matter? I’m not go- 
ing to marry him,” said Miss Ball, annoyed 
at being interrupted, “ besides, he may be 
quite a man — some men are dunces all 
their lives. He played at Churnborough 
the day before yesterday, and when he 
heard of the new organ here and how ill 
Miss Beaton was (and how badly you 
played), he offered to come over every 
Sunday till Miss Beaton was better. The 
lady who told me had been in the church ; 
she had seen the back of his head with 
her own eyes, and said he was quite good- 
looking.” 

The accuracy of this testimony did not 
affect May James deeply. “Is hea gen- 
tleman?” she said, after a pause. 

“He is half French and half English,” 
said Miss Ball dubiously, as if she did not 
know in what sort of rank the combination 
might result. ‘ Nobody here knows much 
about him; he has only lately come. I 
wonder where he will lunch? It’s hungry 
work playing through the morning service ; 
I know Miss Beaton fourd it so; I asked 
her in once afterwards, and she polished 
off three parts of my rabbit.” 

“ At the vicarage, I suppose.” 

“ But they go to Switzerland on Thurs- 
day. He can’t possibly lunch at Mr. 
Ford’s lodgings —an egg anda piece of 
tinned tongue; and Churnborough is too 
far for him to get back to Passmore’s. I 
quite wish I wasn’t a lone female, I should 
ask him myself. But I suppose I should 
be drummed out of the parish for that ? ” 

“‘ Egypt would chaperon you,” said May ; 
“TI dare say the Hall people will want 
him.” 

“Too far the other side, and you know 
how seldom they come. Now I thought 
that you, as you have your father always 
at home, might have given the poor young 
manamersel. You sit so near the chan- 
cel, and I would have looked in to join 
you myself. Your Sunday joint is always 
more than enough for four.” 

“You know how papa hates strangers,” 
said May quickly, influenced more by 
Miss Ball’s implied invitation of herself 
than by anything else. (“Miss Ball’s 
chatter absolutely stultifies digestion,” her 
father had saidtoheronce. “If you must 
feed her at my table, give me a bone on 
the mat, and let her dog have my seat” — 
a request, the humility of which was not 
to be taken as literal but hyperbolical.) 
Paul Ball knew well enough where she 





was not wanted, and the advent of tea 
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turned her thoughts in other channels ; 
she fell to work upon her favorite meal. 

“Nicely you have these buns done,” 
she said presently; “toasted and split; I 
think I could eat another, and Egypt 
(wake her up gently) shall have the smaller 
half.” Egypt was wide awake already, 
and made short work of Paul Ball’s bun 
for her, so that her mistress did not see 
how May’s thoughts had flown back to 
that choking morsel she had been engaged 
upon at Windsor when she had heard the 
prophecy of her “ blowsy ” future. 

In that moment her mind was made up 
that she would invite Matthew de Nismes 
to Woodshot Lodge if an opportunity 
should occur. It need not be difficult ; 
she had entertained two or three of Mr. 
Passmore’s boys ere now. Indeed, she 
dimly remembered one of them — a mature 
army student — making a sort of attempt 
to embark in a flirtation with her years 
ago. But she had not much recollection 
of such things; they seemed to her rather 
absurd and ugly. Now she would perhaps 
regard them with altered eyes; she cast 
about considering how she could get her 
father to church on Sunday morning (the 
invitation must somehow come from him), 
and considered it to a mild accompaniment 
from Miss Paul Ball, of ‘*Was’em then 
an ow Poggins, and did it take its bit of 
bun-bun like a lady, and did it want its 
milk in #amma’s saucer, and did it say it 
was getting a chill on the grass, and did it 
think it must go home to beddy-by-bye 
and warm its nosey-pose ?” 

Herein Paul signified that she had sat 
out long enough, and had enough tea, and 
— incidentally —that another old maid 
was coming to see her at Nile Cottage, as 
she had lately taken to calling her small 
domain; and between the two of them 
young Matthew de Nismes would be 
nicely canvassed and his future cut and 
dried. 

“Are you going away at all this au- 
tumn ?” said May, as Miss Ball rose to go. 

“Visits,” said Paul Ball, with a little 
sharp nod, “not for my own sake; you 
know I never want to go — almost as great 
a fossil as you, dear May — but just for 
Egypt’s health, she requires change, and 
there are half-a-dozen houses I can take 
her to. Your old friend Lady Helford’s 
is in the list too, now that poor dear 
Dandy is mercifully removed. Think if 
I’d had pug grandchildren! But now I 
shall spend the greater part of September 
with her.” 

May smiled as she looked at the little 
dog, and wondered if Egypt would regret 
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Dandy’s demise at Helfordsleigh (one of 
the few houses at which she herself had 
been allowed to visit), or whether she too 
meant to abide in single blessedness. 

“Good-bye,” she said, stooping agair 
from Paul Ball’s kiss, in the familiar ma- 
noeuvre, 

“* Good-bye,” said Paul Ball, kissing the 
empty air, and taking up her burden of 
* And did ’em wag ’em’s precious tail, and 
did ’em come with ma?” The girl’s eyes 
followed the old lady and her dog across 
the lawn, but she was not thinking of 
either. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ SUNDAY WORSHIP.” 


IT all arranged itself, for a wonder, 
easily enough, and on Sunday morning 
May and her father caught themselves 
listening more to the organ than to the 
singing, though the Woodshot choir did 
its best to impress the new-comer. Mat- 
thew himself was out of sight from Miss 
James’s pew, though he was full in view 
of Miss Ball’s, who eyed him through her 
glass from time to time. The back of his 
head, which of course was all she could 
see, fully bore out her Churnborough 
friend’s description; it was neatly set on 
his shoulders, and the hair was dark and 
thick and smooth. “Nothing umpleas- 
antly foreign about the young man, at all 
events,” thought Paul Ball. She regretted 
the Lodge joint, but congratulated herself 
on her undiminished portion of cold rab- 
bit pie, and she had always little Egypt’s 
company. 

It was a red-letter day for Woodshot, 
unappreciative though its rustics were. 
Years after, when Matthew de Nismes 
was a famous composer, he could remem- 
ber a sense of the stupidity of both choir 
and congregation, which beat itself into 
that impassive head of his as he bowed it 
over the keys — not so much to heed his 
own music as to lose the Woodshot sing- 
ing! And Woodshot congregation, for 
its part, retained a vague remembrance of 
having heard something very fine and un- 
usual during that morning and on the Sun- 
days that followed. 

May was not musical, but she had 
played the organ enough to know its capa- 
bilities, and it was almost with a feeling of 
amusement that she heard the difficulties 
she had never dared to tackle brought into 
constant play — such alternations of choir 
organ and swell, such pedal passages while 
the hands held the chords. The organist 
was masterful; she began to wish that 
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she had seen him before determining to | Ball would neither have suspected him of 
ask him to luncheon — perhaps he might! “ going to stand for the county,” or have 
refuse tocome? But her father, who had | dubbed him “* Aldershot,” as she dubbed 


known Mr. Passmore for many years, had 
said that he would ask him, and she could 
not now go back from her request; 
luncheon, too, had been altered a little. 
There was a dish she had helped the cook 
to make herself. 

He did not refuse. When, at the end 
of the service, he looked up from the 
keys he was hardly surprised to see Mr. 
James standing in the organ loft. His 
playing generally brought somebody 
there ; if he had wondered at all, he would 
only have wondered that it was not (musi- 
cally speaking) somebody more intelligent 
than Mr. James. But he did not wonder 
much when he had been playing; he was 
always then built in by a sort of wall — 
part sound, part strenuous endeavor — for 
many minutes. Young Matthew! as he 
stared at Mr. James with half-opened lips 
and wide-opened but unspeculative eyes, 
that trim gentleman in his Sunday suit, 
fresh from his Sunday tonic, thought he 
looked rather wild and silly, and wondered 
if he ought to speak to himin French or 
ina chanting tone. But Mr. James had 
set himself a task, and whenever he had 
set himself a task he accomplished it (pro- 
vided it was nothing that troubled or hurt 
him), for the sake of his own rest at nights. 
He accomplished Matthew’s invitation 
and Matthew accepted it, as if he had 
never had a choice about it. He would 
have accepted an invitation from the 
squire or the village grocer quite as read- 
‘ly; he was really thinking that he would 
like to stay in Woodshot for some hours 
of the afternoon and get this fine organ all 
to himself in a church emptied of coughs 
and pattering feet. He was aware of some 
vast fabric in his brain he might upbuild 
in music. Ue was still thinking this, so 
far as he could be said to be thinking any- 
thing, when Mr. James presented him to 
his daughter May. He looked at her 
with unconscious pleasure, but his brown 
eyes, full of dreams, had not become ex- 
pressive yet. 

As they walked across the fields to the 
Lodge, it was May whose gaze — under 
her veil—was earnest. Somehow or 
other the advent of this young man meant 
much for her. He was older than she had 
dared to hope — five-and-twenty at least — 
and his gravity gave him more than his 

ears. He was tall, too, and he had a 
andsome face, pale, rather distinguished ; 
but he was not to be judged by the Berk- 
shire or Hampshire stavdud Miss Paul 





—rightly for the most part—the few 
well-set-up, soldierly-looking men that had 
been known to find their way to Wood- 
shot Church on Sundays, and that she 
had seen at-the afternoon service in Farn- 
borough Mausoleum. It all depended, 
thought May quietly, what was there be- 
hind this impassive face? What were 
the man’s brains worth? 

But she could not repress a touch of 
contempt at his seeming so benighted 
after playing the church organ for a few 
uncontrolled moments after service. If 
it was not weakness which he showed, 
perhaps it was affectation, which was 
worse. Meantime, though silenter than 
he, she began to feel like a wave against 
a rock as the tide rises. When she went 
up-stairs to take off her hat, she looked at 
herself carefully in the glass ; she wished 
to be approved, she was conscious of an 
effort for some concession, the desire to 
win. 

Matthew de Nismes explained himself 
a little at luncheon; that is to say, he 
answered all her father’s questions, which 
became gradually more deferential. It 
was curious to hear the change in Mr. 
James’s tone when the curt “Are you 
going to be long at Passmore’s?” was 
responded to by a languid “ No,” and she 
could gradually glean that Matthew was 
only at Churnborough for a few weeks, on 
a sort of independent visit to his English 
friends, and in no sense a pupil. 

“* How do you amuse yourself there?” 
was the next question, which was certainly 
the very last Mr. James would have asked 
one of Passmore’s boys. He was a dis- 
ciplinarian, 

“T like the English country,” said Mat- 
thew; “I have a cart and a pony, besides 
my piano —a very tolerable Pleyel. What 
pianos do you care for, Miss James?” 

It was the first question he had put to 
her, and she felt he did so because she 
had been watching him intently. The 
conviction of this made her fair, honest 
face flush as she answered, “ Oh! I know 
very little about pianos; carts and ponies 
are more in my line” —a reply which 
made her father sigh audibly, though he 
would never have let her practise if she 
had been the greatest musical enthusiast 
in the kingdom, and had rather encouraged 
her fancy for a pony-cart, because it took 
her out of his way and kept the house 
quiet. “She’s off at last,” he would say, 
and then, probably, go out himself. 
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In her simple fashion May went on 
studying Matthew as the meal progressed ; 
she rather disliked him, he offended her 
in many infinitesimal ways —he did not 
eat enough, he did not care, apparently, 
for what he did eat—did not notice it, 
and once — it was during the course she 
had helped to make— finding himself 
slower than her father had been, he put 
down his knife and fork absently and let 
his plate be taken from him. When, just 
after this, he commented upon the note a 
bird was singing outside, with a momen- 
tary smile which lighted up his handsome 
tace, she felt she could have boxed his 
ears. Food was food; May was far too 
healthy not to like good food herself; 
certainly they talked about it too much at 
Woodshot. Her father suspected every 
dainty she contrived; her intimates — 
like Miss Paul Ball — besought receipts, 
appraised, enjoyed. It wasall in extreme, 
but surely there was a middle way between 
their analysis and this complete disregard. 
At least, if he was sane and well, he might 
have eaten his luncheon like a man; she 
had not tried to poison him. She liked 
him a thought better when he seemed to 
enjoy his coffee and cigarette in the gar- 
den; she began to feel motherly towards 
him, as if she could have said, “‘ There, 
you see you are all right now! You did 
want your luncheon, after all ””—not un- 
derstanding, however, that it was the 
calming of his nerves by food after the 
music’s excitation which was making him 
more adaptable, that he was, in fact, tem- 
porarily assimilated to her own stupidity 
—for the moment less worthy than him- 
self. 

His was the very first artistic nature 
with which she had been brought into 
contact during all her life. She could not 
but perceive how keen his senses were, 
how easily his nerves were soothed and 
jarred. When he said to her that the gar- 
den smelt of all sorts of sweet things, she 
said “ Yes,” and took it for a generaliza- 
tion; but when he went on to say —and 
this while he was sitting with his back to 
the orchard— “I can smell heliotrope, 
honeysuckle, and ripe apples,” she felt 
that she could no longer attribute his 
carelessness at luncheon to a want of dis- 
criminating taste. 

“It is really like a beautiful chord of 
music,” he added, turning to her —only 
because she was a woman, and women 
generally understood those things quicker 
than men—“ the honeysuckle sharpness, 
the heliotrope sweetness, and the apple 
warmth,” 
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She envied him for perceiving all this, 
but jumped off at a tangent and said: — 

“Oh, I can smell nothing but coffee” 
—and this did not seem to shock him as 
she had half meant and half feared that 
it should. 

Because he had no affectation, because 
he was simple — not less simple than May 
was, but more highly strung —it struck 
him as natural that if she smelt coffee 
above the flower scent she shou!d say so. 
Why should she pose to. be refined when 
his refinement had been purely natural? 

“T always smell the water that vegeta- 
bles have been boiled in, after luncheon 
here,” said Mr. James, not to be outdone 
in delicacy of perception. 

“ Anything else?” said May sharply, 
with an acerbity she rarely used to her 


father. “ Does any one smell drainage or 
bad fish ?” 
Then Matthew laughed — laughed 


heartily, so that May laughed too; laughed 
good-naturedly, so that even her father 
smiled, though his smile was more like a 
grimace. 

“ Ah, yes, it’s all very well to laugh,” 
said Mr. James, “but my health makes 
me sensitive. I can hear a pig being 
killed three miles off sometimes.” 

Matthew, however, was not attending 
now, he was looking at May (who was a 
trifle ashamed of her temper), and think- 
ing that she was very quick and bright. 
She had, in fact, realized in words the 
impatience which Mr. James had made 
him feel. The pair unconsciously were 
acting on each other, for May had ex- 
pressed herself more sharply than usual, 
having felt the ugliness of her father’s 
remark, not as it struck her but. as it 
might strike Matthew. There was a sort 
of sudden little link between them, which 
made it easier for her to say, “I am sure 
Mr. de Nismes will not mind your going 
to lie down, papa, as you don’t venture 
upon coffee.” 

Matthew bowed and rose from his gar- 
den chair. 

“T ought to take my leave,” he said. 

“Please don’t,” said May, “I always 
sit here all the afternoon; I am too in- 
competent to teach in the Sunday school ; 
I bribed the boys to learn their texts with 
apples; they learned them so well; but 
when I was forbidden to bribe them, I 
found I had no didactic gift whatever, so 
I stay at home.” And Mr. James, too, 
pressed the young man to stay, more be- 
cause he was sleepy than because he 
wished to see him again. He did not like 
to think that his going away to rest a bit 
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should bring the visit to a close. That 
would make him look selfish, and Mr. 
James disliked to look selfish; he hu- 
mored his conscience as much as his 
digestion, and both required flattery. 

And so Matthew stayed. It is not con- 
ceivable that there is any real difference 
in the qualities of Sunday afternoon and 
week-days, but people like May and Mat- 
thew, who have borne the experiences of 
Sunday morning, may be excused for 
thinking so. They were both in an un- 
usual frame of mind. May was at rest 
untired and after the enforced stillness of 
church; Matthew was at rest also, but 
quite worn out with his long walk and the 
long morning service. And to both of 
them it was new to be left alone with an- 
other just at the moment when common- 
place topics were exhausted, and they were 
thrown upon their own resources. 

It was true that Matthew had much to 
tell that was new to May, but he did not 
trouble to tell it, and to what he did say 
she did not listen as attentively as she had 
done when her father was by. The need 
of softening down possible jars seemed to 
have been removed with the interrupter. 
Now she let herself study Matthew as she 
had never studied any man before. Her 
still gaze magnetized him; he did not at- 
tempt to go —and they both put down her 
inattention and his inaction to Sunday 
afternoon! Meantime her thoughts went 
racing through her brain; how would it 
be if it was like this always? If this was 
normal — not abnormal — Sunday after- 
noon? If Matthew was installed at Wood- 
shot, and had brought his Pleyel piano 
over from Churnborough for a perma- 
nence? Ifshe was May de Nismes? If 
he was going to be there at dinner as well 
as at luncheon? and then at breakfast the 
next day? Not amiss; she liked his un- 
obtrusive manner; he would not bore her ; 
on the contrary, there was a hint of re- 
served force about him that interested 
her. May’s long and independent girl- 
hood had made her in some ways un- 
womanly; she was like a young man, in 
wanting very much to be allowed to find 
things out for herself, in disliking to be 
taught or told. The curiosity that he ex- 
cited, the want of interest he showed — 
these were elements of his charm for her. 

He sat still, and she had leisure to no- 
tice him; it became as much as she could 
do not to ask him whether there was a 
portrait in that locket on his chain, and 
who had given him the ring he wore on 
his left hand. If he had been a doll, a 
plaything, she would have looked more 
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nearly at the locket and the ring; and, 
indeed, he was little more to her as yet; 
he filled a place upon the lawn, she liked 
him to be there; after a while, no doubt, 
she would put him by, as she had done 
her other toys, and forget him. 

The church clock, chiming the half 
hours across the meadow, chimed four 
before he moved to go, and then a maid 
came out from the drawing-room window 
to ask if she should bring some tea into 
the garden. May went to evening service 
sometimes, and when she did so altered 
the hour of her afternoon tea, which she 
always enjoyed. 

“Ts it really tea time?” said Matthew 
then, and finally rose to go. May did not 
rise; she sat looking at him, and was 
conscious of a wish that he would relax a 
little ; she wanted to be sure that the doll 
could speak something more than stereo- 
typed words. 
“ Do stay!” she said; “tea time is any 
time here; we can have tea before you 
go, and then you can have the hour’s prac- 
tice you wish for before evening service, 
if really you are kind enough to play this 
evening too.” 

“I will certainly play,” he answered; 
“there is asort of supper on Sundays at 
Mr. Passmore’s; I can get back to Churn- 
borough in time for that; I am never tired 
of playing the organ, and I will play that 
*‘Réverie’ of Wely’s after the service, 
that you say you like so much; but I will 
not stay for tea; I donot like tea. And 
you will have all Woodshot coming here, 
I know.” 

*“ Nobody but Paul Ball,” said May, 
with a little smile, forgetting that he did 
not know all the nicknames of the parish ; 
forgetting, indeed, that he was a stranger, 
and only conscious that she wished him to 
remain, The lines of his dress, the fact 
of his presence, were delightful to her. 
Why should he bother about that stupid 
organ?” 

*“ But perhaps you would as lief be go- 
ing because of thac?” she added. “ Paul 
Ball always comes to tea on Sundays.” 

“ And will like, no doubt, to find you, as 
usual, alone,” said Matthew, polite but 
ignorant. 

May never thought it worth while to 
discuss what Paul Ball liked or did not 
like. “You will be here next Sunday,” 
she said, “and I hope you will lunch with 
us again. You must not look upon it as 


an invitation to be specially accepted; 
‘only come if you can, and if you are not 
lunching elsewhere.” 





She felt that she might say as much as 
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this ; the young man was no sort of trouble 
to her, and her father did not put himself 
out for him—that was clear. But such 
an invitation was not customary from 
Woodshot Lodge, and she expected it to 
be accepted with some show of pleasure, 
if not with the effusion that Miss Ball 
would have shown — effusion which in her 
case would have been accentuated by sur- 
prise. Indeed, she recollected afterwards 
that she had not been able to keep her 
voice wholly without a shade of patronage. 

“ Thank you,” he said naturally, in just 
the easy tone she had affected; “if no 
one else invites me, I will certainly tres- 
pass here; you have made me so welcome, 
and made me feel so much at home. I 
will leave my card in the hall for Mr. 
James, who hardly knows my name as 
yet, in case you wish to put me off.” 

May did not answer; she began to feel 
rebellious, she wanted him to ask her to 
go with him to the church, she wanted 
him to do all sorts of things which it was 
most improbable that he would dream of 
doing. And she disliked the conscious- 
ness that she wanted to impress him. 

He made a little bow, half shy, half 
graceful, and held out his hand; she 
looked at it for a fraction of a second, still 
sitting there, and viciously longed to slap 
it — this, also, she recollected afterwards. 
Then her manners came quickly back to 
her; she stood up in a pretty, girlish way, 
and shook hands with him kindly. 

“1 shall be in church this evening,” she 
said, “so it is not good-bye.” She lin- 
gered over this leave-taking; she could 
not have said quite why; she did not want 
to be alone. 

“Au revoir, then 
in that instant went. 

He had to go through the drawing-room 
to get his hat, which was in the hall. 
After a minute, and without any previous 
intention of going, May followed him 
slowly. Then she passed from the draw- 
ing-room into the hall; he was gone; his 
card was on the hall table—* Vicomte 
Matthieu de Nismes.” 

She leaned both hands on the table and 
stood over the card, looking down at it, 
deep inthought. Aftera few minutes she 
heard Paul Ball’s bell. 


17? 
. 


said Matthew, and 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ WEEK-DAY WOOING.” 


HE came again the next Sunday, and 
the next; and by that time the Sunday 
luncheons, having become an institution, 
did not count. Matthew and May began 
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to make other plans for meeting, indepen- 
dent of them. Woodshot Village accus- 
tomed itself as usual; the vicar was 
abroad, the curate was in a lodging; the 
“young French gentleman ” came to play 
the organ on Sundays, and Mr. James 
gave him his luncheon. Miss Paul Ball 
was away with little Egypt, on a round of 
visits, and there were no tongues to silence 
or idle fancies to conciliate. It was, to 
say the truth, not Matthew, but May, who 
made the plans for other meetings. But 
they were plans, “ my dear ” — she would 
say to herself, before the glass, turning 
down the corners of her lovely mouth in 
imitation of Paul Ball — “ which any lady 
might have made!” 

Music gave her many an excuse; there 
were several churches between Woodshot 
and Churnborough where the organs were 
well worth a trial. It was not a country 
neighborhood, but that summer solitude, 
a fashionable winter place, deserted in 
August more completely than the country 
would have been at a greater distance 
from London. The parishes were rick, 
and no congregation liked to feel that it 
was outdone by the next in the appoint 
ments of its church. 

It became a familiar sensation to Miss 
James to drive her pony-carriage through 
the hay, and tether it at some little stile 
close to a field of wheat or barley near the 
churchyard gate; to cross the sunny space 
and enter the ccol porch, where the sound 
of Matthew’s music never failed to greet 
her. She would walk up the empty aisle 
and into the organ loft, with her welcome 
assured, she felt—or chose to feel — 
although her friend did not stop playing 
when she came. If he felt anything 
about her coming, it was just that she 
brought in the freshness of the afternoon, 
the savor of the banks all made of broom, 
bracken, rhododendron, and laurel, car- 
peted with heather —gold stars of wild 
flowers darting out on long stalks about it 
all like butterflies. Slim, calm, and young, 
Matthew de Nismes would sit and un- 
ravel the mazes of Bach, and she, not 
understanding and yet charmed, would 
listen, standing by his side, sweet of the 
heather or the wild flowers, and never 
thinking of Bach at all. 

And one day, when, indeed, he had 
been more than ordinarily irresponsive, 
and she had to return to tea without hav- 
ing interchanged with him more than the 
simplest words—as she loosened the 
pony and prepared to drive back to Wood- 
shot —from the keen chagrin she felt 
that he had not risen to escort her to the 
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church door as she waved him a sign 
that she was going, she got to be afraid — 
no! to be glad —no! neither, just to be 
sure that she cared greatly for him. She 
felt her cheek flush in the afternoon air; 
she longed that he should be going to 
follow her to Woodshot, instead of to walk 
back to Churnborough. What was the 
garden without him? And the roses at 
their best! 

‘* With all the other pupils away, what 
can he find at Passmore’s? Why does he 
stay in these parts? Is it possible that he 
can stay — for me?” 

But she flicked the pony with her whip 
and banished the thought, knowing that 
— possible or not possible—it was not 
yettrue. She did not wish it to be true. 
She did not wonder what his feelings 
were ; she got to be contented with her 
own. She got to follow him with her 
thoughts, but she never wished to alter 
his; he became her occupation, her pur- 
suit. And, strange to say, she never had 
the slightest wish to go away with him 
and share his life, only to bring him into 
hers. For she had lived so long at Wood- 
shot she could hardly imagine herself 
placed elsewhere. She often pondered 
whether he could be contented with the 
life she led — it was orderly, unvaried; he 
seemed to like monotony; it had never 
held much of which she was ashamed. 
She constantly reviewed her life as a man 
reviews his life when thinking of it in re- 
lation to the woman he loves; was it 
sufficient? was it honorable? She hol- 
lowed out her heart to hold a great love, 
and then —out of the fount of her own 
feeling — she set to work and filled it to 
the brim. And it was “ Matthew ” stood 
for symbol of it all. He was the excuse 
for her own selfishness to herself. She 
was not conceited; she never said, “I 
have a lover; ” she only said, “At last I 
love.” She felt that she had gained an 
added sense, and said it thankfully. 

No doubt it was a sane, dull passion — 
it had none of the sweet madness and sur- 
prise of life; but then her life was sane 
and dull; and this sufficed her. Matthew 
was so quiet, so stupid, so absorbed in his 
music and in some business that had 
brought him to England, that he never 
contradicted her fancies even in her own 
heart. He was always gentle, reserved, 
kind — a man of taste in whom she might 
keep confidence. The pleasure of caring 





—for love rather than for him — in this 
untroubled, satisfactory un-jealous way, 
made her very happy, and very beautiful in 
her great happiness. 





Nothing vexed her, | 
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nothing spoiled her sleep ; she walked on 
air. Her hair seemed to have fresh gloss 
and gold in its brown curls, her eyes to be 
purer in their candid glance, her cheeks 
to be fairer, and her lips more sweet and 
soft; she really seemed to glide without 
effort on her way through the world, to be 
untiring, to breathe always evenly, as if 
her life were just a wave in June. Her 
voice got a new tone. 

And one day Matthew noticed this; 
they were walking down a churchyard 
together to the pony carriage. The air 
smelt of limes and hay. He was tired 
with playing, and his hands were full of 
music books. As they came to a gate he 
began to shift the books laboriously from 
one arm to another, to get his fingers free 
for the latch, when, “Oh! let me undo the 
gate!” she said, leaning forward, almost 
brushing his shoulder with her muslin 
dress, like a white bird. Her accents lin- 
gered in his brain and dispossessed the 
music; they were so iatensely sweet and 
new. And from that moment he regarded 
her afresh. 

The fact was that, although he had not 
said a single word upon the subject to any 
human creature, Matthew de Nismes had 
been sent to England expressly to find 
himself a wife. His mother, an English- 
woman, had made an unhappy marriage : 
she was separated from her husband, and 
lived in a French country house with her 
son. She lived abroad, because her house 
was abroad, and she was a sensitive 
woman who disliked English curiosity. 
But she hated certain French qualities — 
or habits rather — worse even than she 
hated that; and she had therefore Angii- 
cized her son as much as possible, always 
speaking English with him, and keeping 
even to the English spelling of his name 
—a name of her own family. She had 
been wretched with a French husband, 
Matthew must be happy with an English 
wife. Mrs. Passmore and Madame de 
Nismes had been oid schoolfellows, and to 
Mrs. Passmore’s care Matthew was con- 
signed till he should feel at home in En- 
gland. Many young men would have set 
to work at once to go into society and 
look about them; but Matthew’s charac- 
teristic was leisureliness; he had some- 
thing of his mother’s shrinking and his 
father’s daissez-faire. He did not partic- 
ularly want to get married, and was rather 
pleased to find the sea between himself 


.and his anxious mother, and the frequent 


discussions of the topic thereby stayed 
fora time. He had never been in love. 
But in his heart he knew that he was more 
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than entitled —almost bound —to select 
a wife. As one is apt to do with a duty, 
he tried to ignore as completely as pos- 
sible this real reason of his being in En- 
gland ; and the incidental fact, that he was 
there, was pleasant to him. He pretended 
duties, concerts, health—not to others, 
for he spoke very little to any one — but 
to himself; he kept on saying, “ Next 
season.” 

Mrs. Passmore was a busy, motherly 
woman, used to having young men about 
her, and well aware that they will go their 
own way the more if you try to take them 
your way. In her capacity of wife to an 
army tutor, she had experienced various 
surprises, and being sensible and shrewd, 
she had arrived at certain generalizations. 
She liked Matthew, though she thought 
him rather tame, and she liked a great 
many young ladies in her neighborhood. 
It was a good neighborhood, and she just 
let Matthew loose in it without any flour- 
ish of trumpets, as if he were a mere “ for- 
eign pupil.” She did not talk about “the 
young vicomte ;” he was not rich, and the 
wrong people would be sure to make a set 
at him, she knew, if she said much about 
him. When he told her he had been to 
Woodshot, her quick fancy just glanced 
at May James. But she knew that Mr. 
James did not wish May to marry, and she 
thought May even older than she was, be- 
cause she had “always been at Wood- 
shot,” as it seemed to Mrs. Passmore, had 
been a grown-up woman before they came 
to Churnborough, and that was ten years 
— ten crowded years — ago; whole gener- 
ations of pupils had passed by since then, 
had thought Miss James very handsome, 
and ridden off tootherioves. Miss James 
had never wasted on them a single sigh of 
regret. 

Of the Woodshot Sundays Mrs. Pass- 
more knew quite well; of the other meet- 
ings it is true she did not know, but it is 
also true that if she had known of them 
she would only have said, ‘* May James ? 
and why not May James?” Paul Ball 
would have toid her if there was anything 
to tell. But then Paul. Ball was away. 
Once, indeed, she had asked Matthew if 
he did not think May James good-looking, 
and he had said, “ Yes, certainly,” which 
meant rather less than nothing; it was 
his habitual formula of assent. This was 
a few days before that moment’s episode 
at the church gate. 

The new sweetness of May’s voice, that 
was what haunted Matthew; he had sur- 
prised an unsuspected nymph ina familiar 
shrine. 





For many days it had sat there , 
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and adored him, evading notice. What 
would be the issue of his recognition ? 

Had it been real recognition, the issue 
would probably have been different; real 
recognition of her love for him would have 
made Matthew continue much as he had 
been. He would have perceived that he 
had charmed her, that his loneliness, his 
youth, his absorption in music, his careless 
acceptation of her beauty and her company 
had, all of them, while not without a cer- 
tain sharpness and sting, combined to 
make her his. He would have just gone 
on accepting till some quiet evening when 
he would have asked her with a moment’s 
condescension — being stone no more — 
to accept him instead ; and then he would 
have resumed his old attitude, and taken 
her love for granted. With this discretion 
he might have held her fancy all his life. 

As it was, he recognized that she was 
beautiful, and dignified, and gentle — and 
a little older than himself. It was pre- 
sumptuous of him to aspire, selfish to 
disturb her peaceful days. He must set 
himself to work towin her! He was sure 
that she would please his mother, and to 
love her for himself would be an easy task, 
if he roused himself a bit and gave his 
mind to that and nothing else. 

Slowly and deeply this resolve fell from 
his brain into his heart. That she had 
exhausted a whole history of romance and 
affection about him in silence, never oc- 
curred to his mind. Her constant pres- 
ence he put down to her caring for his 
music, for she knew just enough about 
music not to seem quite dense to him who 
knew so much; he filled up her shortcom- 
ings to himself. That was something to 
begin upon; he would detach himself from 
his own pursuit of music to encourage 
hers. In fine, he would apply himself to 
woo her, according to his lights. 

He did so, and with what result? The 
first time he seemed to attend to some 
remark of hers which he would ordinarily 
have let slip, she felt an instant’s pleasure 
—a relief. It was not an intense pleas- 
ure, though his ordinary negligence would 
have been an intense pain, but still it was 
a pleasurable sensation. The second time 
he did it, she felt it more like an offence. 
Was it atrick? Was he trying todiscover 
her secret? She resented this attendance; 
it was as if he was appraising her. Then 
she gradually became conscious, as he did 
it often, of relieved tension of mind —of 
getting back to herself, of ceasing to strain 
after him. And then her daily duties be- 
gan to wear their old aspect. 

The following afternoon, contrary to his 
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wont, he called and asked her to show 
him more of the garden, her favorite spots, 
that point of view whence the old down 
was to be seen towards Aldershot. As 
they walked along the terrace, she picked 
a few flowers, as her habit was of old —a 
habit she had lately rather relinquished, 
walking with clenched hands. Her heart 
had felt so heavy that it tightened her 
grasp. Now she began to loosen it as if 
the love that had been such a pressure at 
her heart was running out at her finger- 
tips, and she gathered here a rose and 
here some white verbena. Matthew ad- 
mired her very much; he began with his 
soberly fervent nature to be greatly in love. 

“ ] ventured to bring you a little book,” 
he said, “it is in the hall; a language of 
flowers.” Hespoke to her with diffidence. 

A week ago a gift from him would have 
been one of her dreams, but now she 
could smile easily and answer: “Oh! 
thank you. But I have always rather 
disliked the language of flowers. A 
flower says something or nothing; it has 
no printed meaning. I wonder what your 
book would say, though, of these? They 
are absolutely accidental.” 

“1 will go and fetch it,” said Matthew. 
* Wait for me here on this spot, with the 
roses and white verbena in your hand — 
like that.” 

The request was so out of his usual 
manner that May almost hated him for 
making it. He, the fairy prince, the 
adored, the unapproachable, was he to 
jump down from his pedestal and skip 
about like this? A coolness, a disgust — 
yes, absolutely a disgust — came over her 
as he ran quickly back across the lawn 
with the horrid little common book. They 
looked out the flowers together, side by 
side. 

** Roses,” she said; “oh! there are a 
hundred meanings. Beauty, beauty, 
beauty, that is all ¢hey say. What is 
white verbena?” 

“¢White Verbena — sensibility,’” he 
read ; “ these flowers are like me and you 

” 


“Ob!” said May, her feeling of dis- 
appointment and anger finding vent in 
rudeness, “what nonsense! Let me see 
some other flowers — here is a ‘floral 
letter.” Did ever any one read such an 
affair? —‘I have Marvel of Peru and 
Marjoram; \have no Mustard seed, but 
a great deal of Mugwort’ (1am sure I am 
glad to hearit); ‘I am almost Syrian 
Mallow. Excuse my Moschatel. 1 have 


Mushroom \est you should not Madlow.’ 
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Heavens! what a bouquet! It’s like a 
declaration from Bedlam!” 

“Tt all means something,” said Matthew, 
deeply chagrined and angry with the ridic- 
ulous book, though he had no sense of 
humor. “See! Itmeans ‘I have 7imid- 
ity and Blushes; I have no Want of 
Affection, but a great deal of Happiness ; 
Iam almost Consumed by Love. Excuse 
my Weakness. 1 have a Suspicion lest 
you should not Live for me /’ and it goes 
on, ‘ Mezereon; Milk Vetch ’— look! all 
beginning with M!” 

“Oh, stop!” said May. “You spoil 
my M: ugwort with your Chickweed Mouse- 
ear. 

“ Your ‘ Happiness’ with my ‘ Jngenious 
Simplicity,’” Matthew translated slowly. 
He really thought the little book was in- 
teresting. Perhaps it was an old English 
custom to discourse with one’s beloved 
like this. To May it was more blasphe- 
mous than a crime. 

(“To think that I have only been seek- 
ing Mugwort/” she said in her heart.) 

“ How quick you were!” he went on, 
not detaching his hands from the book 
which she still held. “ How quick you 
always are! I thought so the first Sun- 
day, although I was so dull in myself that 
I had hardly looked at you—I did not 
see how exquisite you were. How long 
your eyelashes are! they won’t let me see 
your eyes — your beautiful eyes that have 
never been turned away from me!” 

*“ Don’t,” said May, ina low voice. It 
was as if cheap realization were spoiling 
some rare ideal. “Let me look at some 
more ‘floral letters ’— they amuse me im- 
mensely.” 

He was not presumptuous enough; he 
did not push the subject. Even yet she 
had not got far enough away from her late 
feeling for him to have been quite her own 
mistress, had he pursued her. But he was 
too sympathetic and gentle. He gave 
way at once to her apparent wish to be let 
alone, but he gave way with the air of one 
who knows he is not unwelcome. Nor 
could anything have charmed him more 
than her manner. He set it down to shy- 
ness, to Caprice, to all sorts of things that 
he thought most attractive. His pulse 
quickened. When he went away that 
afternoon he was many fathoms deep in 
love; but it seemed to May as if he took 
with him, like a plucked-up acorn, the love 
that she had borne him—a love which, 
not uprooted by such handling, might have 
grown into a sheltering tree. 

Oh, the sorrows and the joys of our 
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waking dreams, which are so independent | could not bear it in the room. 


of the truth! Oh, the touch of the real 
—the unlike touch — at which they crum- 
ble! the poor senseless ashes of them 
dead ! 


CHAPTER V. 
“ FANCY FREE.” 


WHat had she done? In what quag- 
mire of uncertainty and compromise had 
she landed herself? When Matthew was 
gone, still wearing that impertinent air of 
self-assurance which sat so newly on him, 
she went indoors in his track as before, 
but not to dream over his card. She sat 
down at her writing-table, which stood 
near the window, and tried to realize what 
had occurred. Her prevailing conviction 
was that she had been dishonest to her- 
self. She had never had much cause to 
consider any one but herself, and all her 
life long she had been her own law; the 
consideration that her father exacted he 
also controlled —there was no need to 
think about that. But now herself —her 
suddenly most dear and precious self, 
what had she done with it, and what should 
she do? 

The fact was this; twenty-eight years 
of girlhood had bred in her something 
more than a mere terror of change; she 
was almost wholly free from sentimental 
longings; she did not care for love. But, 
momentarily bored by the monotony of 
her life, momentarily piqued by a chance 
word that hurt her vanity, she had vio- 
lently set her face towards the purpose of 
marriage. She had flung herself into a 
love-dream, and at that moment she had 
chanced to encounter Matthew. He had 
given her sufficient scope — “no encour- 
agement” she murmured to herself — 
“never any encouragement at all’ — and 
she had done more than she meant to do, 
said more than she thought. Deliber- 
ately she remembered, with a hot blush, 
how time and again, she had opened his 
eyes to the fact of her caring — and trying 
to convince herself at the same times! 
Now he had faced about like a child who 
wants to understand something you have 
dangled before him, or a person who 
wants to solve a secret which you have 
pleaded guilty that you know although you 
never mean to tell, and which really you 
don’t know at all. ‘And I do not care for 
him one little bit,” she said to herself des- 
perately ; then, to her own surprise, she got 
up and flung the “ Language of Flowers ” 
out of the window. Abominable little 
token! it was such a scourge to her she 
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A mile a 
moment! That was the rate at which she 
felt her heart was travelling away from 
Matthew. Nothing is so swift as reaction; 
no throw of her own will could have car- 
ried it so fast and far as its rebound from 
the iron wall of reality which it struck, the 
hateful wall of another’s will. 

The whole thing looked so satisfactory. ; 
she suddenly saw it all quite plainly; she 
was simple and loyal by nature; if he 
proposed to her she would have to marry 
him to save her pride. The idea that he 
should ever say—that he should even 
know in his heart —that she had been a 
fool by her own choice, was enough to 
make her attempt to keep up the show of 
her folly all her life after and call it wis- 
dom. We suffer the revenge of our pur- 
poses as well as of our actions. She was 
in the dreadful position of a person who 
loathes to do the very thing that every one 
else would congratulate him on having 
brought about, She could hear what peo- 
ple would say—that she had “caught 
him,” that she was “in luck.” He would 
be pitied for having married some one 
years older than himself; he would seem. 
to have yielded to her wish, expressed or 
unexpressed; no doubt he seemed to him- 
self to be so yielding. And she could not 
withdraw. She had no jot or tittle of real 
liking for him in her veins, and she knew 
now that if she married him she would 
abhor him without respite or regret. She 
would hate his music, for which he reably 
cared all and she cared nothing; but she 
would hate worst of all his love of her, for 
which he would indeed never himself care 
much, while she might have cared all, had 
things been different. Had he but loved 
her first !— no; it would always have been 
the same — always distasteful. 

Her instinct was to go; but whither? 
She had so few friends, no confidante. 
With a little quick smile that was half 
anger, she thought of Paul Ball. “I sup- 
pose sheis Tilburina’s confidante, ‘mad in 
white muslin,’ in this case,” she thought. 
She could not help wishing that Miss Paul 
Ball was not away. But she was now at 
Helfordsleigh with little Egypt. Helfords- 
leigh! could she not get there herself? 
Lady Helford had always been kind to her, 
and indeed it was from her own introduc- 
tion that Miss Ball had been first invited 
there. 

“I wonder if she would ask me for a 
few days.” 

She opened her writing-case as she 
lifted up her fair head from her hands. 
She would write to Lady Helford. Not 
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she would get Paul Ball to sound her first. 
Paul Ball liked to have a mission, and 
here was a little mission for her where she 
could do no harm. She would send a line 
first to Miss Ball. 

“ Woodshot Lodge,” she wrote in her 
firm, clear hand, and then the date. 
“Dearest Paul!” There! that was extra 
affectionate ; she would even put a dash 
under * Dearest;” her affection mounted 
in proportion to her wish for escape. 
Yes, “ Dearest Paul,—I miss you quite 
dreadfully ; Sunday afternoon was a blank ; 
why shouldn’t I come to you as you are 
away from me? Papa das to be away 
some days —he is going shooting (@ son 
age!) ” When was it her father was 
going shooting? She had forgotten, but 
his midday rest would be just over now; 
he had been sleeping peacefully as a babe 
while she had been torturing her heart and 
her conscience all this while; she would 
go up-stairs and ask him. She pushed 
the writing-case aside, leaving the boldly 
written note to dry; it would look bad to 
blot it, so that Paul could see she had 
hesitated at her date! Tea? Oh! for 
once she could not care for tea; she 
thought she heard the maid bestirring her- 
self about it; she ran up-stairs to her 
father by a back staircase without cross- 
ing the hall. 

Had she crossed the hall she would 
have encountered, not the maid, but Mat- 
thew. After half-an-hour’s deliberation 
and nail-gnawing among the rhododen- 
drons, he had come with the resolve to 
put his future to the test, tosee Mr. James 
when he should have recovered from his 
sleep. He would wish to speak to him 
before he spoke to May. The hall door 
was open; he went into the house without 
ringing. He congratulated himself greatly 
on this. May was always in the garden; 
he would wait in the drawing-room till Mr. 
James came down, and meet him, as if he 
had just taken leave of May. He did not 
wish to speak to her, and he could sit in 
the drawing-room, at that table near the 
window, till Mr. James came down, and 
watch her lounging in the garden with her 
book — no doubt she would be reading the 
little “* Language of Flowers.” 

He crept into the room lest she should 
turn her head towards the house and see 
him; he sat down at the table near the 
window. He did not see May; she was 
up-stairs with her father. What he did 
see was not reassuring. He saw the 
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path, where it had been flung out of the 
window, lying open and bruised by the 
force of its flinging. A certain sharpness 
of his artistic perception told him that it 
had met with a scurvy welcome. Bewil- 
dered, he glanced down on the writing- 
table before him, for he had placed himself 
in May’s own chair; he could not help de- 
ciphering her clear handwriting ; it forced 
itself upon his eyes; he read it: “Dear- 
est Paul!” He looked a few lines on, he 
did not touch the note, he did not turn the 
page. He felt his breath catch quickly, 
as if he had been shot; his heart seemed 
to leap up within his body, and the tears 
stood in his eyes. A sharp, clear thrust 
— soon over. 

He caught up his hat and ran out of the 
window; he knew his way round the 
house. May James came down, disap- 
pointed ; her father had made no certain 
plans; she could not finish her note to 
Miss Ball for the present. She took it 
mechanically in her hand and tore it up. 
She never knew whose eyes, whose eyes 
alone, that note had met, or how dearly 
well it had served its turn. 

About an hour later, to her very great 
surprise, to her never-ending relief, she re- 
ceived a letter from Matthew de Nismes ; 
for some reason or other unknown to her- 
self she never destroyed it; it was the 
only letter she ever receivedfrom him. It 
ran as follows :— 


“ DEAR MIss JAMES, — I hear that the 
Woodshot organist is quite well again and 
will be able to resume her duties. I am 
sure you will believe me when I tell you 
that my chief pleasure here was coming 
over to take her place on Sundays, I 
have now lost that excuse for coming, and 
— somehow —I dare not hope that I have 
been welcomed for myself? So nowI go 
to London and thence abroad ; but should 
you wish to dispose of me, a note to 
Churnborough would always find me. 

** Yours to command, 
“* MATTHIEU DE NISMEs.” 


May picked up the “ Language of Flow- 
ers” and smoothed its ruffled leaves; she 
stood still an instant, then she rang the 
bell for her tea, and enjoyed it; she also 
added something to her dinner. She was 
herself again. She meddled with fortune 
no more. And if in after years she re- 
gretted Matthew, it was with an indefinite 
longing, not painful— tempered a good 
deal by the remembrance that he had loved 
her as well as he could love. 
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From The National Review. 
MENSERVANTS IN INDIA. 

It is well known that the queen has 
taken several Indian servants into her 
employ. Other great people are said to 
have done thesame. What are we com- 
ing to? Are we anticipating a general 
strike against domestic service by those 
many hard-working men, and those neat 
and handy women, who have hitherto 
ministered to our home comforts in En- 
gland? Indian servants have many merits 
in their own country ; and, having enjoyed 
their excellent services for many years, I 
shall not be ungrateful tothem. Still, if 
I may tell something of my experiences 
among them, perhaps the English reader 
will be better able to form his own judg- 
ment, and to decide, after the well-known 
formula of Sam Weller, whether it is 
worth while to go through so much to get 
so little. Quantity, not quality, is the rule 
in an establishment of Indian servants. 

There are many varieties of Indian 
servants. The bad men usually present 
themselves first to the newly arrived En- 
glishman. It must also be understood 
that, whilst each master imagines that he 
is choosing his own servant, it is really 
the servant who is selecting the master. 
For the servant it is purely a speculation. 
If the master is likely to be profitable, the 
servant will stay as long ashe can. If the 
master shows a want of money, or of the 
means of making money, the servant will 
quickly drop him, The servants of the dif- 
ferent provinces of India are different. I 
can only write about the Calcutta domes- 
tics. The customs and manners of Bom- 
bay and Madras servants are so unlike 
those of Calcutta that I could not under- 
take to tell even the names and titles of 
the persons employed in those regions. 
Their servants may be better or worse 
than the Calcutta menials; of that I am 
not competent to judge. I believe that in 
Madras and in Bombay a good servant is 
expected to understand and to speak En- 
glish. In Calcutta the man who professes 
to speak English is usually regarded as 
bad and undesirable. I once had a khan- 
samah who spoke French, and he was a 
good man. The only servant that I ever 
had who spoke English was a thief and a 
drunkard. 

Let me, then, take my stand in Calcutta, 
and try to give the details of the establish- 
ment of an Englishman holding a high 
position in the official community of that 
city. His house stands in a spacious 
compound or garden. There is an en- 
trance lodge, and a carriage-drive under 
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|an avenue of shady trees goes all round 
the garden. There are plenty of subsid- 
iary buildings, or outhouses, for stables 
and coach-house, and for the kitchen (or 
cook-room, as it is called), and for the 
dwellings of those servants who live on 
the premises. Some of them sleep in the 
verandah, or on the landing-places of the 
house ; and the syces, or grooms, usually 
take their repose in the stables with their 
horses. Some servants want permission 
to go home to their huts in the native 
town at night. Thatis bad; the mensoon ° 
learn to leave work much too early, and 
to come much too late. 

The khansamah is usually the head of a 
Calcutta establishment. His title is de- 
rived from two Persian words, khan (a 
chief), and samax (materials); but frivo- 
lous young men are apt to call him “ the 
consumer,” for his monthly bills consume 
their substance. The khansamah is al- 
most always a man who has graduated as 
a khidmudgar, or footman. Heis in fact 
the footman grown into a butler. He has 
become well-to-do and portly. A thin or 
lean khansamah would be suspected of 
being an exceptional rogue, simulating 
poverty and fictitious economies. The 
khansamah should look dignified and com- 
fortable. His raiment is of white linen; 
he has a capacious turban on his head; 
and voluminous folds of muslin round his 
waist amplify his figure if Nature has not 
already done that sufficiently. At meals 
he stands behind his master’s chair. On 
no consideration will he stand behind his 
mistress’s chair if his master is present; 
but in the master’s absence he conde- 
scends to recognize the mistress’s author- 
ity. Each member of the family has a 
special khidmudgar, or table-servant ; and 
the khansamah is the commanding officer. 
In olden¢times the covers of the dishes 
were removed at his signal. Now, with 
the dinner @ da Russe, he regulates the 
procession of the entrées, and the proper 
times and seasons for vegetables and 
sauces. For the ordinary home party the 
khansamah will condescend to carve a 
joint; but if there is a dinner-party it is 
prudent to have a hired professional 
carver. The khansamah studies the laws 
of precedence, and is careful that the chief 
guests are served first. 

It is the khansamah’s business to pro- 
vide the food, and he goes to the market 
every morning to buy the materials that 
are needed for the meals of the day. If 
left to his own devices entirely, he will 
degenerate into all sorts of bad habits, and 
his master will be badly served. The 
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khansamah is well aware that a careless | 
ménage is fraught with much peril to him- 
self, and that some day the master, aroused 
to asense of evil, but not having sufficient 
courage to correct or reform, will suddenly 
dismiss him, and try another khansamah. 
Therefore he has to make hay while the 
sun shines. He buys the worst and 
cheapest materials, and charges the high- 
est price for them. Day after day he 
serves up the same vapid dishes, and the 
everlasting curry and rice bring him a 
* certain profit. When a fowl is cut up and 
smothered in curry sauce, how can the 
master tell whether the man gave sixpence 
for itora shilling? Still, whosoever will 
try the plan of dealing reasonably with his 
khansamah will reap his reward. Every 
evening the khansamah should submit a 
written programme for the meals of the 
following day. He can then be told to 
amend it if guests are expected, or if the 
home party is to be diminished. This 
written document being thus settled over- 
night, the khansamah, when he returns 
from the market the next morning with 
his daily purchases all entered in his 
bazaar book, knows that they may be 
compared with the list of the previous 
evening, and that any excesses may be 
checked or disallowed. There is no need 
to be always working the check. The 
fact of its existence is sufficient. 

Let it not be supposed that the best of 
khansamahs, howsoever much controlled, 
will not try from day to day, and from 
weck to week, to add something to his own 
profits. I have brought home one of the 
old bazaar books that my khansamah kept. 
It is written in English; every item pur- 
chased is entered in full detail; and the 
book was always laid on my study tabie 
after breakfast. On many days I had no 
leisure to look atit,and I seldom did more 
than glance at the total charge for the day. 
Looked atas a whole —it covers several 
months —this book is an amusing study. 
It must be understood that to the micro- 
scopic mind of the khansamah the gain of 
a single penny on any item is a very de- 
sirable profit. If he makes a bolder dash 
occasionally at a sixpence or a shilling on | 
a particular item, he still hopes that the | 
sixpence may be only cut down to three- | 
pence, or the shilling to sixpence. This | 
leaves the master triumphant in his econ- | 
omy, and the khansamah the gainer by 
the whole sum uncut. My man’s move- 
ments were sly. Take, for example, the 
purchase of eggs. Eggs in India are 
small, unsubstantial, cheap. It would be 
hard to tell how many may be really | 
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needed for a day’s meals; but let us sup- 
pose that he began by buying twelve on 
the first of the month and charging six- 
pence for them. On the very next day he 
would buy eggs to the same number and 
charge sevenpence. Another day he 
would put down twenty eggs and charge 
a shilling. Life was not long enough to 
contend with those petty frauds ; but they 
stand recorded to this day. 

I used to settle accounts with the khan- 
samah once a month, when he brought his 
own books, the other servants’ books, and 
the pay-list showing the wages of each 
servant. Some men like to pay each ser- 
vant with their own hands, and to settle 
their accounts separately. I preferred to 
make the khansamah a Joseph or general 
controller, and to be saved miscellaneous 
bother. On the understanding that, his 
purchases were to be paid for in ready 
money, I used always to keep him supplied 
with money in advance; but the natives 
are wily people. The khansamah always 
accounted to me for every penny of the 
money advanced; but I do not believe 
that he ever paid ready money to any of 
the bazaar-dealers, and I suspect that he 
lent most of it, in small sums, at sixteen 
or twenty per cent., to the other servants 
and private friends. Nevertheless, his 
accounts at the end of each month were 
always square so far as I was concerned 
and there were no complaints brought 
against him by the other servants or by 
the tradesmen with whom he dealt. 

Next to the khansamah ranks the abdar. 
He is butler of the liquor department — 
(although @é signifies water, his business 
is concerned with many things besides 
water) The abdar takes charge of the 
large block of ice that the khansamah 
brings every morning with the othe: 
things bought in the bazaar. The ice is 
placed in the ice-chest, and at the proper 
time the abdar puts into the ice-chest the 
bottles of wine or beer or other liquids 
that will probably be needed during the 
day. Informer times, when block ice was 
unknown, an abdar who could cool claret 
or beer without killing or chilling it hada 
special reputation, and could command 
his own price in salary. Nowadays it is 
the ambition of some abdars to freeze the 
champagne in its bottles into a solid block 
of ice, and to call it frappé; which is a 
grave error. The abdar has other uses. 


He is by custom the servant of the lady of 
the house, and stands behind her chair. 
He is always a rival to the khansamah, 
and many a back-stair intrigue is carried 
on with the help of the ayah to induce 
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the mistress to conspire against and de- 
throne the khansamah in his favor. The 
abdar has a special charge of the milk and 
butter departments, which are of great 
importance. Finally, if there is a large 
dinner-party, it is necessary to have an ab- 
dar to look after the wine, and see thatitis 
not misused or stolen. Where every guest 
brings his own khidmudgar with him, the 
house is sometimes invaded by servants 
of doubtful character; and such persons 
have occasionally been caught imbibing 
champagne outside the dining-room door, 
or depositing an unopened bottle in the 
folds of a gamp-umbrella. 

The khidmudgar or table-servant is, or 
should be, a clean and tall man, dressed 
in plain white, with his master’s crest in 
silver on his turban. The duty of a 
khidmudgar is simple and easy. He 
brings his master his tea or coffee at day- 
break if his master is an early riser. He 
helps to lay the table for meals, and he 
has to bring in the dishes and to change 
the plates. At a dinner-party his first 
duty is to his own master, behind whose 
chair he stands; and some masters do 
not approve of their own servant being 
ordered about by any one else. In fact, a 
good khidmudgar will have neither eyes 
nor ears for the bidding of even the fairest 
damsel, who is a stranger to him, until his 
master tells him to attend to the young 
lady’s orders. Then, of course, he flies; 
for how can he tell whether it may not 
soon be his fate to serve this same young 
lady, who may become his. master’s wife? 
The khidmudgar is expected to help in 
cleaning the plate; and if he is a sensible 
man with an ambition to better himself he 
will make himself useful to the khansa- 
mah, and will study the art of cookery in 
the kitchen. Knowledge of cooking may 
be of great use to him when on a journey 
or on a shooting expedition. 

In many families a chokra, or page-boy, 
is admitted to wait at table. He is intro- 
duced and palmed off as the khansamah’s 
grandson, and it is suggested that it will 
be an economy to employ him on half the 
salary of a full-blown khidmudgar. Thus 
the wretch finds his way indoors, usually 
wearing an immense turban, beneath which 
his large black eyes sparkle so that an 
enthusiastic young lady may whisper that 
he is “ quite lovely.” The boy is staring 
hard about the room, and getting in the 
way of the other servants; and at last 
there comes the crash of a fallen plate or 
of a broken wineglass, and the culprit 
rushes out. I never allowed a page in my 
establishment to come into the dining- 


room, A friend of mine who had set up 
a page-boy took the small creature with 
him when he went to dine at the house of 
a very irascible person, who particularly 
disliked page-boys. Of course, the child 
took an early opportunity to drop a soup- 
plate. The irascible gentleman merely 
looked at him; but that look was so dia- 
bolical that the page-boy fled from the 
room, and was never seen again by his 
own master. Some said that the boy 
drowned himself. 

There is another Mahomedan servant 
who holds an important position in con- 
nection with the dining-room. He is 
called the mussaulchee, which means 
the torch-bearer; but, whilst the title 
survives, the duty remains only at hill 
stations such as Simla and Darjeeling, 
where the mussaulchee carries a lantern 
to guide the pony or to direct the steps of 
the men conveying their master in a sedan- 
chair. In Calcutta houses the mussaul- 
chee is nothing more than a washer of 
plates and dishes. He is one of the do- 
mestics who are seldom seen, and he wears 
no smart clothes in which to exhibit him- 
self. It is best not to see him, especially 
at his work, when he sits just outside the 
dining-room door, with a large bowl of hot 
water before him, wielding a curious brush 
against the dirty plates, which he then 
wipes with cloths that are seldom immac- 
ulate. 

It is an easy transition from the dining- 
room to the kitchen. An Indian kitchen 
is usually in a detached outhouse, for the 
smell of cooking and the heat of a kitchen 
fire are not endurable indoors. The cook 
is monarch of the kitchen. He almost 
always has a mate to help him. A good 
cook is a treasure not easily found. The 
best cooks are called Mugs, or Chitta- 
gong Burmese; but in reality they are 
half-breeds, a cross between the Mugs 
and the ordinary Hindoo of Chittagong. 
Although these cooks will describe them- 
selves as Raj-bunsis, men of royal race, 
they have no caste. It was the lack of 
caste that introduced the Mug cooks into 
the kitchen in India —first with the Por- 
tuguese and afterwards with the English. 
They took to the business readily, and 
there are some families of them who are 
almost born cooks, and have traditions 
and rules for the cooking of certain dishes, 
My favorite cook was one of those men. 
He lived with me for many years, and 
had no intention of leaving me. He was 
dismissed more than once for drunken- 








ness; but he soon got himself reinstated 
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the hands of some incompetent substitute. 
There was eventually an understanding 
that he was only to become drunk when 
we all dined out. He was not bound to 
be drunk; but he regarded opportunities 
to become so as feast-days, and when re- 
pentance came in the morning he would 
lavish extra pains on the breakfast dishes. 
I could usually tell whether he had been 
indulging on the previous night. Barring 
this weakness, he was an excellent cook. 
He could read and write Bengali, and the 
menu for breakfast, for lunch, and for din- 
ner, was always written by him and the 
khansamah, and either submitted for my 
inspection or filed on a hook in the kitchen. 
It is desirable to have the kitchen white- 
washed, and the copper cooking-vessels 
tinned, at least once a month; and the 
cook should be supplied with plenty of 
soap and soda, and dusters and cloths of 
all sorts, so that he may have no excuse 
foranything being left dirty. Then, and 
only then, can the mistress or the master 
of a house pay an unexpected visit to the 
kitchen without the chance of experienc- 
ing something analogous to the Bombay 
episode of a Chinese cook who was found 
washing his little feet in the soup tureen. 
I wish that I could have brought my cook 
to England with me. In some dishes he 
was incomparable. The late Lord Napier 
of Magdala, when a passing guest one 
day, suggested that the man must be a 
French cook; and poor Lord Canning, 
when he came ona visit to my station on 
public business, declared that a soufflé 
made by my cook was superior to soufilés 
made by his own chef. By his doctor’s 
orders, Lord Canning had a soufflé every 
day for his lunch. The doctor considered 
it the most wholesome food in India at 
midday. 

As the kitchen is near the stables, let 
us go thither and review the coachman 
and the syces, or grooms. I believe it 
is admitted that Calcutta coachmen and 
syces of the present day are the worst in 
India. There is now hardly an indige- 
nous coachman who knows how to drive, 
or asyce who cares to do justice to his 
horse. They combine to steal the horse’s 
food. Most of these soz-disant coachmen 
have begun life as syces. They have 
taught themselves to drive by sitting in 
their master’s buggy and driving the horse 
home when the master has alighted at his 
office. Some prudent men have the reins 
taken off at the office, and provide the 
syce with a leading rein to lead the horse 
home. Whenever I recognized a friend’s 
buggy being driven home from office by 


| the syce I informed the master. 
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I se- 
verely punished a syce of my own, whom 
by chance I discovered driving my pet 
Arab — one of the fastest trotting Arabs 
in Calcutta— dashing along at his best 
pace among a string of carriages. That 
very syce now drives a pair of horses in 
the service of Messrs. Cook & Co., the 
great livery stable keepers of Calcutta. 
In my younger days I had many horses 
and many syces ; but my first syce was the 
best of all. He was an athletic young man 
from the upper country, and had been 
brought up by a good master and in a 
good stable. He was devoted to his horse, 
and he kept the harness and the buggy 
clean as a pin. He taught me all the 
native names for the different parts of the 
harness, and for the different members of 
a horse’s body. He would run in front of 
the buggy, shouting to all comers to get 
out of the way; or he would trot along 
behind, with one hand just resting on the 
spring; on the longest drives he would 
hardly be persuaded to sit for even a mo- 
ment. Now every lazy Calcutta syce 
climbs up behind the buggy, and sits or 
stands as it suits him. The coachman 
and the syces are dirty in their persons 
and in their habits. They clean only the 
visible dirt on a carriage or on the har- 
ness, and never dream of doing to-day 
anything that they can possibly put off till 
to-morrow. In the pockets of your new 
barouche, a really good carriage from an 
English maker, you will find that the 
coachman has a store of candle-ends, 
blacking-brushes, and dirty rags or wash- 
leathers. 

Another Mahomedan servant is the 
water-carrier (or bheestee, as he is called 
in the vernacular, the word signifying 
angel). Many persons may have seen pic- 
tures of him, with his big goat-skin, full 
of water, resting across his loins, while he 
runs along, sprinkling the dusty roads 
with the cool shower that he so cleverly 
distributes as he goes. He is a strong, 
muscular man; his goat-skin, when full 
of water, must weigh above a hundred 
pounds. The services of a bheestee are 
now little needed. In Calcutta the streets 
are watered from stand-pipes with long 
hose, and in many houses water is laid on 
from the town water-works. Fortunately, 
the act of going to a tap and filling a vessel 
with water has not been found to conflict 
with the caste of any native servant. 

There-is still one other Mahomedan out- 
of-door servant: the hcuse-cooly, whose 
special duty itis to go to the market every 
morning with the khansamah and bring 
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back the ice and the large basket contain- 
ing the provisions for the day. Instead 
of keeping a house-cooly, some men let 
the khansamah hire a man ora boy from 
day today. It is much safer to employ a 
house-cooly; for the hired boys are not 
very trustworthy, and are in league with 
their own friends in the market, so that 
the fowls which the khansamah actually 
bought are not always the birds that the 
hired boy delivers at the house. The 
house-cooly is available for other small 
domestic jobs. He will carry a box or a 
parcel to a neighbor’s house, or go again 
to the market for additional supplies, such 
as the mango-fish, which are only to be 
bought according to the state of the tide 
in the river Hooghly, and must be brought 
quite fresh from the nets if they are to be 
appreciated in their true and delicate 
flavor. 

When there is a large garden, a gar- 
dener and two or three under-gardeners 
are needed. The native name for the gar- 
dener is molly the true meaning of which 
word is that he makes wreaths or garlands 
to be offered to idols, for the molly is a 
Hindoo; but facetious Englishmen believe 
that it is due to the effeminacy of his per- 
sonal appearance. The molly is nota bad 
fellow. He takes a deep interest in his 
flowers and his vegetables, and delights 
to come into the breakfast-room to display 
his broad basket containing the garden 
produce of the day to his master or to his 
mistress. He is an adept in making up 
the flowers for the vases or glasses that 
adorn the house, and he very soon learns 
to decorate a dinner-table under some gen- 
eral directions from the head of the estab- 
lishment. Nor is he so very effeminate. 
Where there are large grass tennis-courts 
he has a good morning’s exercise in roll- 
ing the ground before the dew is off, and 
there is a good deal of watering to be 
done in the flower-garden and in the vege- 
table-garden. The molly and his subor- 
dinates have taken a new yoke on their 
necks since the introduction of lawn ten- 
nis. They are now always employed to 
pick up the tennis-balls ; aad, as the nets 
and other paraphernalia are usually kept 
in their charge, they have adopted the 
game as belonging to their department. 

The washerman, or dhobi, should always 
have an apartment set aside for his use in 
the range of outhouses, and he must be 
supplied with an ironing-table and irons, 
which are manipulated by an assistant, an 
istree-wallah. The actual work of wash- 
ing the linen of the house is carried on by 
the dhobi at one of the tanks in the sub- 
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urbs of Calcutta, where there are large 
colonies of dhobies, who are sometimes 
justly suspected of interchanging the gar- 
ments of their masters and mistresses. 
When a man is a bachelor he expects his 
bearer to keep the dhobi straight and to 
sew onhis buttons. When there isa lady 
in the house she usually charges herself 
with the superintendence of the dhobi’s 
department, and she keeps the istree- 
wallah and the ironing business going at 
high pressure. The master of the house 
may catch a glimpse of the dhobi, on a 
Monday morning, guiding a bullock or a 
donkey laden with huge bundles of the 
linen that is going to the wash, and on a 
Saturday he may see the same party re- 
turning with snowy bundles of the washed 
linen. Beyond that he need not inquire. 
It is a natural step from the washer- 
woman to the tailor, whose first duty it is 
to repair the garments that have been mu- 
tilated at the wash. The durzee, or tailor, 
is a very important personage where there 
is a lady at the head of the establishment. 
By force of circumstances, he soon be- 
comes her confidant and prime minister. 
The head tailor of the house is usually a 
smart gentleman, witha fine muslin turban 
and white clean robes. If he has any 
assistants, they are generally scrubby- 
looking fellows in dirty skull-caps. The 
durzee arrives at the house with much 
parade of punctuality, and leaves with 
equal punctuality. His working hours are 
from ten to five, and if he is detained be- 
yond 5 P.M. he is apt to want payment for 
extra time. This can be met by judicious 
surveillance. The tailor, having arrived, 
spreads his mat on a landing-place on the 
stairs or in a verandah; for he always likes 
to have easy access to a Staircase, so that 
he may go out of doors and allay his thirst 
from time totime. Having received the 
orders of the day from his mistress, he 
sets to work. There is a jargon spoken 
between mistress and durzee which ,is 
quite unintelligible to the uninitiated. 
The durzee settles to his work, and about 
eleven o’clock he hears the carriage come 
to the door and the lady go out to shop or 
to pay visits. This is the durzee’s oppor- 
tunity. He slips down-stairs and goes out 
to the servants’ offices, and joins in the 
friendly talk and the smoke of the festive 
hubble-bubble for an hour or so. Great 
is his dismay if, on returning to his post, 
he finds that, although the carriage went 
out with some of the ladies of the house, 
the mistress remained at home, and that 
his long absence has been discovered. 
This makes a convenient set-off against 
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any claim for payment for overtime after 
5 P.M. 

The lady’s ayah is in immediate alliance 
with the tailor; but I am not prepared to 
say much about ayahs. They are incom- 
prehensible to the male mind. They are 
of all sorts, with good tempers and with 
bad tempers ; with good looks very rarely. 
They may be clean and neat; but too often 
they look dirty and untidy. Their ante- 
cedents will seldom bear examination. 
Usually it is some lapse from their origi- 
nal status in native society that made them 
become ayahs. I have no doubt that in 
many cases they are faithful and affection- 
ate to their mistresses and to the children 
in their charge; but I would rather say 
nothing more than that it is better for 
a lady to keep an ayah than to employ 
an English maidservant. If the latter is 
at all nice or good-looking, she will be 
snapped up in matrimony; and, although 
there is an English maid, you cannot a!to- 
gether dispense with an ayah. 

Let me turn to the master’s body-ser- 
vants. His valet, or personal attendant, 
is called his sirdar, or head bearer, with 
whom a mate bearer is usually associated. 
These people are called bearers because 
they were originally bearers of palan- 
quins, When I was at Chittagong the 
headman of my local team of bearers be- 
came my sirdar-bearer, or valet; but he 
always took his place under the pole of 
the tonjon or of the sedan-chair. (Our 
houses were built on the tops of steep 
little hills, up which we could not drive.) 
In Calcutta the domestic valet is usually 
an Ooriya, or native of Orissa. He is a 
Hindoo, and is disposed to be troublesome 
about caste if not strictly disciplined. 
Most of the men are tall and good-looking, 
and those who still carry palkees become 
very muscular. When I went out to India 
two of those Ooriya brothers took me in 
hand. Asa young member of the ruling 
class of civilians, I was likely to be a good 
“spec,” and they adopted me. I liked 
them much. They left me only when they 
suffered so much from fever at Chittagong 
that they had to go to their home. As 
soon as I got back to a more healthy part 
of Bengal, they returned. The eldest 
brother was with me about fifteen years, 
and then he brought his son to take his 
place. The younger brother was with me 
still longer, and then he substituted a son. 
The family made themselves my parasites 
for above thirty years. They “made a 


very good thing of it.” I was on tour with 
the lieutenant-governor of Bengal in 
Orissa, and we came to the village to 
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which my men belonged; and the eldest 
brother, who had then retired, came to 
see me. We were told that he was one of 
the richest men in the place, and he was 
said to be the owner of a thousand cows. 
Probably this was a jealous exaggeration ; 
but, if it was true, most of those thousand 
cows came out of my pockets. I was 
brought up on the principle of letting the 
natives come to my house as much as pos- 
sible. In some districts many of them 
came gladly; but the sirdar-bearer and 
the official chuprassees (of whom more 
anon) look on the visitor as their prey, and 
it was impossible to prevent the visitors 
from tipping them. An ignorant youth, I 
tried hard to check this present-giving; 
but in my old age and in England I have 
learnt that there is a similar practice in 
England, and that the servants of ‘com- 
fortable houses regard the visitor as their 
legitimate prey, and deal with him accord- 
ing to his liberality. 

The first duty of the sirdar-bearer and 
his mate is to dress their master. What 
a comfort it was to have one’s socks put 
on, one’s shoestrings tied, and every gar- 
ment handed as it was wanted! They are 
expected to dust and clean the furniture 
and to look after the lighting of the 
house. They have a whole tribe of their 
brethren as subordinate bearers. One of 
those men, the furrash-bearer, has special 
care of the lamps and the candles and the 
oil. The rest of the men are chiefly 
punkah-pullers. My estimate for punkah- 
pullers, when punkahs were going both 
by day and by night, was three men for 
each European in the household. In some 
houses special men are engaged for the 
night punkahs; but I disliked that sys- 
tem, for those men had probably been 
working elsewhere all day, and soon fell 
asleep over their night work. With three 
men for each punkah likely to be required, 
the total hours of labor would be only 
eight for each man, and if this time is 
divided into watches of four hours the 
man has no valid excuse for going to 
sleep. Punkah-pulling is monotonous and 
sleepy work; the only means which the 
bearer has of arousing himself is to pull 
the rope off the punkah wheel, or to make 
the wheel squeak for want of grease. 
Writing on this subject, a gentleman in 
Bombay has introduced the phrase és 
wastee lukree, which means that for an 
offence of this kind the stick is the proper 
punishment. There are cases where even 
the most tender-hearted master can hardly 
abstain from the use ofa light cane en a 
lazy bearer who goes to sleep or plays 




















tricks with the punkah wheel; but the 
most approved precaution is to require 
the head bearer to sleep within call of his 
master’s room. Then, if the punkah 
stops, or if the wheel squeaks during the 
night, let the head bearer’s dreams be in- 
terrupted; let him be aroused to awake 
the delinquent or to oil the noisy wheel. 
The head bearer is a man of like passions 
with ourselves, and is not happy at having 
his slumbers disturbed. You will prob- 
ably hear him slap or cuff his peccant 
brother; and, in all probability, if he 
does not actually dismiss the man from 
the house, he will inflict some other un- 
pleasant punishment. 

Although the bearers are supposed to 
clean the furniture, they would not con- 
descend to sweep the floor or to brush 
the carpets. For this purpose a very 
low-caste servant, called the sweeper or 
mehtar, is entertained. In the Persian 
language the word mehtar means “a 
prince,” and, in calling the sweeper, the 
other servants usually address him as 
* khaleefah ” or “jemadar.” The sound 
of the sweeper’s broom is to be heard the 
first thing in the morning busily brushing 
away the dust from the mats in the rooms 
and in the verandahs; but he is a bird that 
always shuns the light, and carefully 
avoids presenting himself in public. He 
may best be left in the obscurity he seeks. 

The last servant to be mentioned is the 
durwan, or porter, who lives in the lodge 
at the entrance gate. He is supposed to 
be responsible for the safety of ‘all the 
property on the premises, and is empow- 
ered to stop and search any one going out 
with a suspicious bundle. I cannot re- 
member any case in which a thief was 
thus caught by the durwan. A thief 
would have found it wiser to pass his 
plunder over the garden wall than to walk 
into the jaws of the durwan. It is the 
durwan who has the privilege of stopping 
English visitors at the gate. The friends 
who have come to call are informed that 
the gates are shut; which is the local 
equivalent for “not athome.” Sometimes 
an exception may have to be made; and, 
as the durwan seldom understands the 
name told him, he is likely to admit the 
wrong man. He always admits the native 
duns who come round to collect shop- 
bills. He has some trifling reward for 


letting them ia, and they take on their 
own heads the risk of being summarily 
ejected. 

A government official, such as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue, is, at the 
expense of the State, provided with a 
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jemadar and four chuprassees. Not many 
years ago every jemadar had a deputy 
jemadar, and there were eight instead of 
four chuprassees ; but the numbers have 
been reduced in these economical days. 
The jemadar usually sits on the box of the 
carriage when his master drives to and 
from office; and the chuprassees attend 
at the office except on the days when their 
master, for any special reason, has his 
official papers sent by them to his house. 
In India, as it is not safe to send a verbal 
message, a good deal of work is carried 
on by demi-official letters and notes. 
Thus there is absolute need for chu- 
prassees. The mistress of a large house 
in Calcutta usually has a chuprassee of 
her own to carry about her notes and small 
parcels. She does not like to employ the 
government men, ever if her husband 
could spare them; and the other domestic 
servants, such as bearers or khidmudgars, 
soon grumble if they are often asked to 
take out notes. Some fancy that this is a 
matter of caste; but it is not so. You 
will find that native servants are guided 
by the principle that makes English ser- 
vants object to doing anything that is not 
part of their own proper work according 
to their recognized rules for the sub-divi- 
sion of labor. 
C. T. BUCKLAND, F.Z.S. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
JANE AUSTEN.* 


“ Wuy do you like Miss Austen so very 
much?” asked “Currer Bell” of G. H. 
Lewes, that critical friend and advocate of 
hers, with whom she was in rather imper- 
fect intellectual sympathy. The question, 
put by her in all honest bewilderment, is 
one that the true believers in Jane Aus- 
ten’s perfections are not seldom required 
to answer by those of the opposite faction; 
it is one the faithful must sometimes ad- 
dress to themselves, endeavoring to pene- 
trate the secret of the charm with which 
she holds them; and such a moment 
comes to us, when we find Miss Austen’s 
classic fictions included in a popular series, 
where indeed they have an incontestable 
claim to stand, since it is a series designed 
to include such books — and only such — 
as are of high tone, pure taste, and thor- 
ough principle. Though placed, however, 





* Sense and Sensibility; Pride and Prejudice; 
| Mansfield Park; Emma; Northanger Abbey; and 
| Persuasion. By Jane Austen. London, Melbourne, 
| and New York: Ward, Lock & Co. 
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in the appropriate English and American 
companionship of such a series, they wear, 
for all that, to our eye, an air of mild, 
serene aloofness, of demure and modest, 
but unapproachable distinction, such as 
might be worn by those fair and gracious 
English gentlewomen, Anne Elliot or 
Emma Woodhouse, if any caprice of fate 
could throw them among the mixed multi- 
tude of passengers thronging a Transat- 
lantic railway-car, or into the midst of such 
an American camp-meeting as that which, 
with broad, full brush, Mrs. Stowe has 
painted for us on the large canvas of 
“ Dred.” 

In the excellently intentioned and often 
charming stories of Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. 
Burnett, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
other deservedly admired American writ- 
ers, whose works largely furnish out 
Messrs. Ward and Lock’s * Lily ” series, 
there is a variety of scene and subject, an 
intensity of feeling, a courageous attempt 
to deal with difficult social, moral, reli- 
gious problems, such as cannot be paral- 
leled in any of the half-dozen novels which 
constitute Jane Austen’s legacy to us — 
novels that never have enjoyed, and prob- 
ably never will enjoy, the large circulation 
and general acceptance accorded to-day to 
the story-tellers we have named. Yet it 
is Miss Austen’s work, and not that of her 
attractive modern compeers, which has 
the immortal quality. Their mannerisms, 
ethical and literary, please now by con- 
forming to the dominant fashion in such 
matters; by and by they will displease, 
because that fashion will have become 
antiquated ; and their very intentness on 
their didactic purpose not rarely defeats 
itself; for fiction, if it would really and 
permanently instruct and impress, must do 
so unobtrusively and at unawares. For- 
getfulness of this principle has marred 
the artistic merit and enduring fame of no 
less a writer than Maria Edgeworth, even 
as the different defect of painting common 
scenes and characters a little more beauti- 
ful than nature has impaired the claim to 
remembrance of that charming artist in 
poetic prose, Mary Russeli Mitford. 

From such defects Jane Austen was 
saved by that keen insight into character, 
that faculty for seeing things as they are, 
that fine feeling for literary propriety, 
which largely justify Lewes’s description 
of her as “ one of the greatest artists, one 
of the greatest painters of human charac- 
ter, and one of the writers with the nicest 
sense of means to an end that ever lived.” 
For these things he could prize her works, 
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fragrance of moral purity breathing from 
them betrays itself when he couples Miss 
Austen with Fielding, and “Pride and 
Prejudice” with “Tom Jones.” It is, 
however, the suffused presence of pure 
feeling, high principle, and unfaltering re- 
ligious faith, shy but steadfast, which 
gives the last and finest grace to Jane 
Austen’s fiction for her lovers of to-day. 
To put down the last new novel in vogue 
— which may have offered to us, too prob- 
ably, darkly suggestive lurid pictures of 
lawless passion and its woes, or glimpses 
of wild, fantastic, not innocent adventure 
in far-off lands, or grimand ghastly scenes 
from such squalid lives as shame our civ- 
ilization to-day, or eloquent, one-sided ex- 
positions of the latest fashionable heresy 
about religion —and to take up in its stead 
“ Emma,” or “ Persuasion,” or * Mansfield 
Park,” is as if one came forth from the 
heat and glare and excitement of a crowded 
theatre, with its actors and stage-scenery, 
to walk in some sunny, old-fashioned En- 
glish garden, where the trimly kept walks 
and green, velvety turf are duly alternated 
with flower-plots and borders, blooming 
with lily and rose and carnation, heart’s- 
ease and mignonette, and shaded, not too 
densely, with thriving trees. There may 
have been the semblance of amplitude, 
grandeur, and stateliness, with pomp and 
glitter of color and light in the scene we 
have left; there may have been breathless 
stress of play-wrought sympathy and emo- 
tion; there may be silence, seclusion, the 
narrowness and sameness of every-day life, 
in the scene we have entered; and yet the 
change is altogether wholesome and re- 
freshing and welcome. 

Following with a true instinct the canon 
that in her day had not found its poetic 
enunciation, “*That is best which lieth 
near thee; shape from that thy work of 
art,” Jane Austen wrote only of the scenes 
and the society familiar toher. Hers was 
that rather narrow, rather prim, “ gentle- 
woman’s world,” which furnished so insuf- 
ficient a sphere for the energies of the 
Dorothea of “ Middlemarch ;”- and hers it 
was to be hedged in by all the decorous 
restrictions which, a century ago, limited 
the knowledge and the action of a well- 
born country clergyman’s daughter, mov- 
ing in a narrow, though select, circle, 
which, save a slender sprinkling of profes- 
sional men and their wives and children, 
was made up of members of “ county fam- 
ilies,” ranking just, and only just, below 
the nobility in dignity and importance. 
This little world, the only one she knew, 


though his insensibility to the delicate | is mirrored in Miss Austen’s pages with a 
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delicate fidelity that extends to its proper 
landscape setting, for there is little attempt 
at description of scene or place not per- 
sonally known to the authoress, whose 
forty years of life were passed in the south 
of England, and almost wholly in Hamp- 
shire, with not much more variety of travel 
than is implied in a four years’ residence 
in Bath. Those were the days of the 
Revolution, the days of undeveloped steam 
power, when such English people as were 
neither soldiers nor sailors saw little in- 
deed of any land save their own, and were 
not too widely acquainted with that. It 
is that smokeless, untravelled southern 
England, with its pure skies and soft do- 
mestic charm, which is delicately indicated 
in Miss Austen’s stories. Her forte is 
not picturesque description; but what she 
did see she saw quite truly. 

It is curious to note the widely different 
impression which her use of her limited 
materials made on two judges, so eminent 
in her own branch of literature as Sir 
Walter Scott and Charlotte Bronté. The 
mighty Wizard of the North, having read 
“for the third time” “Pride and Preju- 
dice,” dwells on its writer’s “talent for 
describing the involvements and feelings, 
and characters of ordinary life” as “the 
most wonderful he has ever met with,” 
and has only affectionate praise for “ the 
exquisite touch which renders ordinary, 
commonplace things and characters inter- 
esting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment.” Miss Bronté reads 
the same book for the first time; and is 
disappointed with what to her is merely 
“an accurate daguerreotyped portrait of a 
commonplace face,” and avows: ‘I should 
hardly like to live with her ladies and 
gentlemen, in their elegant, but confined 
houses. ... She is only shrewd and ob- 
servant.” 

The “exquisite touch” had no charm 
for the author of “Jane Eyre.”” She could 
not see any merit in the miniature paint- 
ing, gem-like in its finish, which Miss 
Austen—to use her own apt image — 
executed on her “little bit of ivory, two 
inches wide, working with a brush so fine 
as to produce little effect after much ia- 
bor.” 

The well-known idiosyncrasies of the 
two great writers whose differing judg- 
ments on Miss Austen have just been 
quoted will render us some aid in un- 
derstanding why she, who is a continual 
delight to some, is only a weariness to 
others. Appreciation of her work is rather 
largely determined by the presence or the 
absence in her readers of a certain mental 
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quality — a quality absent in Miss Bronté, 
who, to her tyrannously strong imagina- 
tion and impassioned sensibility, united 
that contempt for folly, that fine scorn of 
vice, that keen perception of the grotesque- 
ness of both, which are the proper equip- 
ment of the satirist, but which, in her 
case, were softened by no touch of the 
humor with which Scott was richly en- 
dowed — the kindly, tolerant, sympathetic 
sense of human absurdities — the laughter 
full of loving-kindness —the recognition 
of common brotherhood even with fool 
and coxcomb, whom the mighty master 
handles “as if he loved them.” 

It is this precious endowment, exempli- 
fied in Miss Austen as in few women 
writers, that lends the subtle interest, the 
fine flavor to her description of tame, com- 
monplace scenes, incidents, and charac- 
ters. One might, conceivably, possess the 
same gift, and yet take little pleasure in 
such pictures ; certainly, without a small 
spice of the quality, they can neither be 
appreciated nor enjoyed. Those who de- 
spise mediocrity as if it were a vice, and 
whose intolerance for bores comes near 
to hatred, will never comprehend her de- 
mure delight in developing the humors of 
bores and mediocrities. But this true hu- 
morist is of one mind with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who, when some one deplored 
the unpicturesqueness of the then reigning 
fashions — of the wigs, the high-piled hair, 
the monstrous hoops, hats, and caps — 
answered cheerfully: ‘“* Never mind ; they 
all have light and shade.” So, in the 
trivial personages of that genteel society 
were there the ever-varying and ever-inter- 
esting lights and shades of the human 
soul, open to the keen and kindly inspec- 
tion of those soft, bright hazel eyes, with 
the lurking smile behind them, that look 
at us from the fair face of Jane Austen. 

To her favorite heroine, the Elizabeth 
Bennet of “ Pride and Prejudice,” of whom 
she once said gaily to a friend, “I shall 
not be satisfied if you do not think hera 
delightful creature,” she has attributed a 
similar love for studying character, a sim- 
ilar reason for being content with a narrow 
sphere of observation. ‘“ The country,” 
one says to her, “can in general supply 
but few subjects for such a study. Ina 
country neighborhood you move in a very 
confined and unvarying society.” “ But 
people themselves alter so much,” answers 
Elizabeth stoutly, “ that there is something 
new to be observed in them forever ;” 
and, in fact, the characters in which Miss 
Austen chiefly seeks to interest us do de- 
velop before our eyes, displaying, under 
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the maturing stress of circumstances, un- 
suspected strength, unsuspected weakness, 
and determining their ultimate destiny by 
their own right or wrong action, in the 
mimic world of the romance as in the real, 
the living world; for, though but a small 
segment of that world was visible to Jane 
Austen, it enabled her to divine the laws 
ruling the whole. 

A recent critic, referring to the last new 
fashion in fiction of psychological analysis, 
whereof America has produced the most 
numerous, enthusiastic, and aggressive 
exponents, claims, as the true foundress 
of that school, the “little woman who, 
eighty years ago, lived a secluded life 
in a Hampshire parsonage, and was yet 
the pioneer (leagues in advance of the 
vanguard) of a new and exquisite art.” 
But if Miss Austen was a psychological 
analyst, which we do not deny (how the 
* polysyllabic pomp ” of such a title would 
have made the gentle lady laugh!), she 
did her analyzing very differently from her 
successors in theart. It was not her way 
to discourse lengthily, in her own proper 
person, about the motives, moods, and 
dispositions of her characters; she pre- 
ferred the more dramatic method of letting 
the good people reveal themselves in word 
and action. Her stories are not mere 
strings of incidents, as loosely connected 
as the items of a news-monger’s gossip; 
but her plots are constructed with the con- 
summate skill that does not advertise its 
own existence; every commonplace inci- 
dent, so naturally introduced, has its own 
part to play in bringing on the dénouement 

-a dénouement which, in sad noncon- 
formity to modern taste, always involves a 
happy marriage between persons who have 
been finding out their exact suitability to 
each other throughout the whole progress 
of the story, and which leaves the reader 
only sorry to part with the companions 
whose sunny cheerfulness has never been 
quite overclouded by the saddest vicissi- 
tudes of their fortunes. 

This is not life! our modern literary 
exponents of the Gospel of Dissatisfaction 
and Despair maysay. Yet none but their 
most bigoted disciples will deny that happy 
unions of well-matched pairs are still 
within the range of human possibilities, 
and that they are often accomplished by 
means of long trains of otherwise un- 
remarkable events working insensibly 
towards them. It is at least as pleasant 


—it is certainly more wholesome — to 
contemplate pictures of such innocent and 
rational happiness than to dwell on those 
which display to us personages wonder- 
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fully distinguished, gifted, and fascinating, 
whose fortunes are always being marred 
by their curious propensity to set their 
hearts on other people’s wives, husbands, 
and lovers; and whose story often closes 
in self-murder, and in the undeserved 
misery of all the respectable dramatis 
persone. This kind of art, in high favor 
to-day, may, perhaps, plead in justification 
of its truth and realism the numerous 
vulgar tragedies of the same sort which 
the columns of the daily papers supply; 
it would be a permissible and formidable 
reply to sucha plea to show that these 
acts of tragic folly are often inspired by 
the study of the very fictions whose lines 
they closely follow in their piteous travesty 
of the romance of crime. 

In one at least of her novels, and that 
not the most admired, Miss Austen has 
employed such an outline for her work as 
is still in high favor with our story-tellers. 
The chief heroine of “ Mansfield Park ” 
is a gentle girl, shy, sensitive, and attrac- 
tive, whose position in the great family 
with whom she resides is something be- 
tween that of adopted daughter and poor 
relation. Patient attendant on the whims 
of the kindly, but lazy and obtuse, mis- 
tress of the house; souffre-douleur of a 
shrewish, more actively selfish aunt; of 
no account in the family circle save as a 
sort of foil to the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of her cousins, it is Fanny Price’s 
manifest destiny, as the Cinderella of the 
tale, to triumph over her disadvantages, to 
prosper more than her splendid cousins, 
to carry off from their rivalry their most 
coveted admirer, and be compensated for 
early trials by happiness as unclouded as 
mortal may hope for —a destiny she duly 
fulfils. Add to this well-worn plot some 
darker incidents— unhappily quite as 
familiar — of sin and suffering, of slighted 
passion impelling a proud beauty into a 
loveless marriage for wealth and position, 
whose bonds she soon casts off to gratify 
a criminal attachment; and all the ele- 
ments of a not very healthy story, of a 
common type enough, appear revealed. 

Under Miss Austen’s skilful handling 
the story is neither sensational, nor un- 
healthy, nor commonplace. It is a lesson 
of patient continuance in well doing, of 
grateful acquiescence in a lowly and som- 
bre lot, of duty faithfully done under 
difficulties, which is evolved from the 
experiences of the unpretending heroine, 
whose goodness does not meet the vulgar 
reward of rank and riches, to which at one 





moment she seemed destined, but is rec- 
ompensed with the simple home-felt bliss, 
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better fitted for her modest worth. Her | 
triumph over her bewitching rival, whose 
sparkling vivacity wins almost as much 
on the reader as on the love-smitten hero, 
is not gained by any superiority in beauty 
or wit, but by the unselfish loyalty to prin- 
ciple and to affection, of which the other 
proves herself incapable. And she is not 
idealized into impossible perfection; she 
has the natural defects of her qualities ; 
nor are the friends, to whose slightly pon- 
derous patronage she is indebted for many 
benefits, sacrificed to make her more 
interesting. No less exquisite art has 
been spent on their elderly figures than 
on her girlish graces; their conscious 
virtues and unconscious absurdities are 
endeared to our mirth by a hundred 
touches of that “gentlest satire, kin to 
charity,” which, perhaps, reaches its ulti- 
mate perfection in the picture of the futile 
amateur theatricals at Mansfield Park — 
described with so much delicate malice — 
that aid powerfully in deveioping the char- 
acters of every actor, and have a large 
share in determining the course of the 
story. The less amiable personages are 
finely discriminated, and the morai of their 
errors, which arise from selfish vanity or 
worldly self-seeking, is sharply pointed, 
with no perilous lingering on the details 
of the unhallowed attachment that brings 
about the catastrophe of this novel. The 
vice in question is stripped bare of ro- 
mantic illusion, and is referred to in terms 
of such austere reprobation as not one 
novelist in twenty would employ- to-day ; 
such as are certainly not employed by the 
numerous emulators of George Eliot’s 
manner, nor even by that great writer her- 
self, who, of all our modern romancers, 
most nearly resembles Jane Austen in her 
realistic honesty, whose style is much 
richer, whose descriptive power far more 
brilliant, whose range of feeling and reach 
of thought ampler far than those of her 
forerunner, but who lacks the unerring 
clearness of her moral perception, the airy 
lightness of her satiric touch, and whose 
works tend to produce dejection and dis- 
couragement as surely as those of Miss 
Austen minister to innocent invigorating 
mirth. 

Of the remaining novels only “ Persua- 
sion’ deals with a theme that might still 
commend itself to a novelist of the purely 
domestic type, such as the lamented author 
of “ John Halifax ”—astory of “ two that 
wrecked each other’s hope, parting coldly 
in their prime,” and who are reunited when 
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when time has ripened the lady’s judg- 
ment, and softened the lover’s resentment, 
and when the affection, which wrought 
their youthful misery, is found to be so 
steadfast and so warm as toensure their 
lifelong happiness. There is a higher and 
a finer strain of thought and feeling in 
this, the last effort of Jane Austen’s mel- 
lowed genius, than in any of her previous 
works. One might almost be justified in 
inferring that some deep personal experi- 
ence had intervened, teaching her to look 
with more compassionate sympathy, and 
more penetrating insight, on that drama of 
life which she had long found interesting 
and amusing. The personages of the 
story appeal more directly to our admira- 
tion. No other jeune premier, to whom 
she has assigned the ré/e of the happy 
lover, has so much unconventional bril- 
liancy, so much spirit and fire and gay 
courage, blended with chivalrous tender- 
ness and manly sense, as Captain Fred- 
erick Wentworth, of the Royal Navy, and 
she never drew a more attractive heroine 
than the sweet Anne Elliot, whom he 
loved and quarrelled with, and forgave. 
It has been objected to some other of her 
characters that they talk far too well, in 
sentences too long, too well constructed ; 
that their reasoning and their repartee are 
too cogent and too clever for human prob- 
ability, in the circumstances supposed — 
that, for instance, a young lady uncivilly 
called to account for her love affairs, as 
Elizabeth Bennet, by Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, would not be likely to meet the 
arrogance of her questioner with argument 
and wit, and prompt dexterity worthy of a 
Parliamentary debater. Perhaps we, for 
whom conversation has become a lost art 
since we lost our leisure, whose remarks 
must emulate the condensed brevity of 
post-cards and telegrams, and who must 
shun Johnsonian involutions like the 
plague if we would be listened to and un- 
derstood, are not the best judges of the 
possibilities of a less impatient age. 

But the reproach of “talking like a 
book ” is one not so applicable to the per- 
sonages of “ Persuasion;” it would not 
be amiss if more books talked like Anne 
Elliot, whose touching and graceful plea 
for the superiority of woman in constancy 
over man could ill be spared from our 
literature, and cannot be called improb- 
able on the lips of a thinking, feeling 
woman, for all its correctness of wording 
and reasoning. 

‘“‘T will not allow it to be more man’s 


that prime, for one at least, is a little past; | nature than woman’s to be inconstant and 
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forget those they do love, or have loved. 
I believe the reverse,” says her interloc- 


utor, the hardy sailor whose own strong | 
home attachments authorize him to speak, | 


and who does speak, with a glow of honest 
eloquence, of “all man can bear and do, and 
glories to do, for those treasures of his ex- 
istence,” wife and children, winning from 
her the words that are made more pathetic 
by her hidden heart-troubles : — 

Oh! I hope I do justice to all that is felt by 
you, and by those who resemble you. God 
forbid that I should undervalue the warm and 
faithful feelings of any of my fellow-creatures. 
I should deserve utter contempt if I dared to 
suppose that true attachment and constancy 
were known only by woman. No, I believe 
you capable of everything great and good in 
your married lives. I believe you equal to 
every important exertion, and to every domes- 
tic forbearance, so long as—if I may be 
allowed the expression —so long as you have 
an object. I mean, while the woman you love 
lives, and lives for you. All the privilege I 
claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable 
one, you need not covet it), is that of loving 
longest, when existence or when hope is gone. 


Here, if ever in her writings, Jane Aus- 
ten speaks from her heart, with an accent 
of truth that is almost painful; though 
there is nothing painful in the fate of the 
gentle heroine whose voice she borrows 
for the occasion, and of whom she says so 
gracefully :— 

Prettier musings of high-wrought love and 
eternal constancy could never have passed 
along the streets of Bath than Anne was 
sporting with from Camden Place to West- 
gate Buildings. It was almost enough to 
spread purification and perfume all the way. 


Could there have been for one of such 
serene and self-sufficing spirit as Miss 
Austen—for one so content with her 
simple domestic existence, so blessed in 
the dear sisterly affection that she loved 
to depict for her readers —could there 
have been, for her too, “a nearer one yet, 
and a dearer one still, than all others,” 
from whom she was severed by some 
cloud of misunderstanding, but whose 
memory she so cherished that “ their union 
could not divide her more from other men 
than their final separation”? It is almost 
an impertinent inquiry, yet it rises in the 
mind, as we close the cheerful pages of 
‘** Persuasion,” and remember that when 
it was published its writer had faded away 
in a lingering decline, despite the fond 
attentions of the “dearest sister, tender, 
watchful, indefatigable nurse,” who hung 
over her dying bed, and to whom must 
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| have been addressed the last pathetic 
words, “ 1 want nothing but death.” 

“ What a pity,” said Sir Walter Scott, 
“that so gifted a creature died so early!” 
|and though she had entered her forty- 
second year, her death must be deemed 
early for a writer just attaining the fulness 
of her powers, and just beginning to taste 
the fame which she had scarcely coveted, 
| being very incredulous as to the pussibil- 
lity of her ever attaining it, and not deem- 
|ing it particularly desirable in itself for a 
| woman. , 

We shall scarcely find in her work — 
certainly we shall not find in her earlier 
| efforts — any departure from the simple 
ideals of womanly duty and happiness ac- 
cepted in her circle and her generation. 
For her heroines a fortunate marriage is 
still the chief end of existence, and their 
plans of usefulness are bounded within 
limits that are not more than parochial at 
| the utmost; larger ambitiong of any sort 
do not trouble their dreams. But while 
conforming thus strictly to the canons 
then governing feminine propriety, she 
showed real originality and real courage 
of a special kind. J 

In that mine of pleasant and curious in- 
formation on matters literary, the lately 
published “ Memoir of John Murray,” 
where we find Miss Austen honorably dis- 
tinguished among the great bibliopole’s 
clients, by her modest estimate of her own 
labors and of the money recompense due 
to them, we may read also the judgment 
passed on that very “pretty thing,” 
“Pride and Prejudice,” when first it ap- 
peared, by Gifford, severely fastidious 
editor of the Quarterly, who shows him- 
self delighted with the lady’s sense in 
discarding in favor of every-day scenes, 
personages, and incidents, all the romantic 
machinery employed by the schocl of 
which Mrs. Radcliffe was facile princeps. 
and Monk Lewis an honored member — 
the haunted halls and castles, the sur- 
prises, stratagems, and abductions, the 
spectres, banditti, and mysterious crimi- 
nals, that had long formed the delight of 
novel-readers and play-goers, and may 
even be suspected of doing much to deter- 
mine Byron’s very peculiar taste in heroes. 
As “ Northanger Abbey,” Miss Austen’s 
first essay in literature, did not see the 
light till after her death, when it was pub- 
lished in company with “ Persuasion,” the 
sagacious critic could not know that the 
author whose sense and taste he so ap- 
| proved had begun her career with a spir- 
| ited satire of the very methods he was 
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applauding her for rejecting ; “* Northanger | 
Abbey,” which has been pronounced the | 
least valuable, but which is certainly not 
the least amusing of its author’s produc- 
tions, being written in a vein of gay, good- 
humored mockery of the then reigning 
fashion in novels, and affording in many 
passages a whimsical parody of such 
popular favorites as the “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” while the heroine, in person, 
accomplishments, and adventures, is made 
as carefully unheroic as may be; even to 
the point of having been first to love, and 
first to betray that she loved, the husband 
to whom, after a proper amount of suffer- 
ing and anxiety, she is finally united. 

“ Though Henry was now sincerely at- 
tached to her,” we are told, “though he 
felt and delighted in all the excellencies of 
her character, and truly loved her society, 
I must confess that his affection originated 
in nothing better than gratitude, or, in other 
words, that a persuasion of her partiality 
for him had been the only means of giving 
her a serious thought. Itis anewcircum- 
stance in romance, I acknowledge, and 
dreadfully derogatory of a heroine’s dig- 
nity; but if it be as new in common life, 
the credit of a wild imagination will at 
least be all my own.” 

Thus far removed from the romantic 
ideal, Catherine Morland is, notwithstand- 
ing, a most attractive little heroine; her 
guileless purity of heart, her simple enthu- 
siasms, and the ingenuous mistakes of her 
ignorance being almost equally engaging ; 
and there is even to-day —when such a 
very lowly flower of maidenhood could 
hardly be found blooming in any English 
home —a freshness and piquancy about 
her humble adventures that make us won- 
der a little at the undiscerning publisher, 
who, having bought for £10 the piece of 
sparkling mischief cailed “ Northanger 
Abbey,” would not venture to issue a story 
that he deemed unpromising, and gladiy 
restored it to its author when, after several 
years, she volunteered to repurchase it. 
Though it be a much less serious effort, it 
has rather more promise of its writer’s 
peculiar excellence than “ Sense and Sen- 
sibility,” her first successful story, of 
which the serious personages are less 
probable, the vulgar and absurd ones more 
purely vulgar and absurd, and both of a 
more antiquated type, than in any sub- 
sequent tale from Miss Austen’s pen. 
It is otherwise with “Pride and Preju- 





dice;” but here, too, is more of lively 
satire and less of mellow humor than in 
the later novels; the art of the painter is 


sometimes exchanged for that of the mere | 
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caricaturist in black and white, the unflat- 
tering portraits being too sharply bitten in 
with satiric acid — a reproach that is iess 
and less applicable to every succeeding 
effort of the artist. This is very evident 
when we compare the Mrs. Bennet of 
“Pride and Prejudice” with the Miss 
Bates of “Emma.” Both are figures of 
pure comedy; but the latter is handled 
with a tenderness very different from the 
unsparing ridicule poured on Mrs. Bennet, 
the “ woman of mean understanding, little 
information, and uncertain temper; who, 
when discontented, fancied herself ner- 
vous; the business of whose life was to 
get her daughters married, and its solace, 
visiting and yews.” In such terms weare 
introduced to her; and not one softening 
touch of womanly sweetness is allowed to 
interfere with the development of the 
character of pure folly thus outlined, 
through all the course of the brilliant story 
in which she plays a conspicuous part. 
Miss Bates is that common butt for ridi- 
cule in novels and out of them, an old 
maid unromantically left apart, with points 
of mind and manner that lay her open to 
ill-natured laughter, yet ske is so handled 
as to win the respect of the reader for her 
prosaic goodness, dashed with absurdity 
as it is, and to enlist more of our sympathy 
than the wilful young heroine of the tale, 
whose mistakes are more serious, and 
whose worst fault we feel to be—-as the 
author means us to fee! it—her thought- 
less unkindness to the inoffensive crea- 
ture, in portraying whom Miss Austen’s 
art perhaps touches its highest point of 
delicate skill; for this figure cannot be 
surpassed by any even in * Persuasion.” 
The daughter of one clergyman, the sis- 
ter-in-law of another, whose house afforded 
the home of her closing years, Jane Austen 
inevitably moved much in clerical society, 
and, as might be expected, there is not 
one of her novels but supplies a clerical 
portrait or two. They are not, however, 
more uniformly drawn ez deau than are 
those of Anthony Trollope, who is Miss 
Austen’s worthiest successor in this class 
of portraiture. The inimitable Mr. Col- 
lins in “Pride and Prejudice,” whose 
letters, as masterpieces of unconscious, 
pompous folly and inconsequence, have 
never been surpassed in fiction, and are 
only approached in pure humor by the 
wonderful love-letter of Mr. Casaubon in 
‘* Middlemarch,” is, perhaps, the most 
striking example of the ecclesiastical A7- 


|glais pour rire with which Miss Austen 


has favored us. But he is not so con- 
temptible as the vain, ambitious, little- 
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minded Mr. Elton, of “Emma,” whose 
deficiencies are moral, while those of the 
immortal Collins are intellectual; nor is 
there much more to admire in the Dr. Grant 
of “* Mansfield Park,” whose abilities and 
manners are respectable, but who is “an 
indolent, selfish don vivant,” and who, 
being promoted to a stall in Westminster, 
dies in characteristic manner of an apo- 
plexy brought on by “three great institu- 
tionary dinners in one week.” This triad 
of unapostolic divines, however, has flesh 
and blood reality, and is nowise like such 
unpleasant caricatures as the “three cu- 
rates” of “ Shirley ”— those unfortunate 
lay figures in clerical garb, who are not so 
comic as their painter meant them to be. 

By making several of her intelligent, 
refined, conscientious heroes take orders 
of deliberate choice, Jane Austen has suf- 
ficiently proved her respect for the profes- 
sion of her father; her scorn was reserved 
for its unworthy members. But even her 
most attractive “scenes of clerical life” 
remind us forcibly of the keen words of 
Emerson, truer no doubt in 1847, when 
they were written, than to-day. ‘“ The An- 
glican Church is marked by the grace and 
good sense of its forms, by the manly grace 
of its clergy. The gospel it preaches is, 
* By taste ye are saved.’ It is not inquis- 
itorial, not even inquisitive, is perfectly 
well-bred, and can shut its eyes on all 
proper occasions. If you let it alone it 
will let you alone.” This, to all intents 
and purposes, is the church mirrored in 
Miss Austen’s pages; and the sensible, 
sincere, decorous clergymen she draws for 
us are true Englishmen in the extreme 
reserve that masks any religious convic- 
tions they may possess ; these are implied 
in their conduct rather than expressed in 
their words. It is so, not less noticeably, 
with the sweetest and highest of her hero- 
ines, 

But one may not unfairly ascribe some- 
thing of this reticence to scruples like 
those which certainly have moved other 
wriders of fiction, who have shrunk from 
depicting “struggles of conscience that 
never took place,” telling of prayers never 
uttered, and divine mercies never granted 
—scruples that must be_ respected, 
whether altogether reasonable or not. 
The abstinence from direct religious ut- 
terances in Miss Austen’s writings, what- 
ever its motives, is not such as to conceal 
the really pure and pious feeling that ani- 
mates the whole, nor to impair its benefi- 
cent influence in favor of the cheerful and 
hopeful discharge of duty, which shall not 
fail of its reward. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A CHAPTER OF REMINISCENCES, 


LORD ROSEBERY’S ‘‘ PITT.’ * 


LET me say at once, Mr. Editor, that 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt ” is excellent read- 
ing. The critics, indeed, have rather lost 
their heads over it. They seem to be sur- 
prised that a peer of the realm can write 
no less than two hundred and eighty-six 
pages in decent English. It is surely too 
much to say, as one of them does not 
hesitate to say of this bright and clever 
little book, that it is “brilliant,” “ fas- 
cinating,” “terse,” “masculine,” “ner- 
vous,” “ articulate,” “ clear,” * firm,” “ pen- 
etrating,” “luminous,” “ unprejudiced,” 
“broad,” “generous,” “human,” “scru- 
pulously candid,” “irradiated with inces- 
sant flashes of genial and kindly humor, 
and frequent felicities of epigrammatic 
expression,” —in short, “a masterpiece.” 
I should like to know, after all this effu- 
sive eulogy, what adjectives the critic has 
reserved for the imperishable work of the 
men 

who breathe immortal air, 
Where Orpheus and where Homer are. 


Lord Rosebery’s style, on the whole, is 
simple and natural; it is only in the more 
ambitious passages that we detect a cer- 
tain crudeness, which, indeed, was to be 
looked for in a volume which is not the 
work of a professional scribe. What can 
the sober critic, who is not carried away 
by other than literary considerations, make 
of such passages as these, where (it may 
be timidly hinted) even the grammar is a 
trifle faulty? “The attempt to procure 
the succession of a dull dumb duke to 
the vapid virtue of Rockingham.” “He 
charmed equally ... the meteoric mind 
of Burke, the pedantic vanity of Parr, the 
austere virtue of Horner, and the hedge- 
hog soul of Rogers.” ‘ Warren Hastings 
was ambushed by the undying rancor of 
Francis, and the sleepless humanity of 
Burke.” ‘On the commercial treaty with 
France Pitt employed the polite perfidy 
of his most recent convert.” ‘He se- 
cured the scowling hypocrisy of Thurlow 
and the naval fame of Howe.” “He ex- 
torted 4 eulogy from the truculent hostility 
of Burke.” How is a eulogy extorted 
from truculent hostility? What is the 
advantage of securing scowling hypocrisy ? 
How can we be sure that it was the pedan- 
tic vanity and not the scholarly enthusiasm 
of Parr that was charmed? How does a 
dull dumb duke succeed to vapid virtue? 





* Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. English Statesmen 
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How was Warren Hastings ambushed not 
only by undying rancor but by sleepless 
humanity? In all these cases too much 
has been attempted; other opportunities 
should have been found for characteriza- 
tion; it would have been infinitely better 
had we been told with unambiguous direct- 
ness that it was proposed that Portland 
should succeed Rockingham; that Burke 
as well as Parr, that Horner as well as 
Rogers, were charmed by Fox; that Pitt 
employed his most recent convert to nego- 
tiate the treaty; that he secured the as- 
sistance of Thurlow and Howe; that even 
from Burke a eulogy was extorted; and so 
on. 

But these are blemishes (if blemishes 
they be,and I am well aware that tastes 
differ) that lie on the surface; taken as a 
whole, the volume (especially in these days 
of unfair and unscrupulous controversy) is 
surprisingly sound, just, rational, and in 
the main unanswerable. Adequate justice 
is done to Pitt. His splendid abilities as 
orator and statesman are frankly .recog- 
nized. The book is written by one of the 
most brilliant and influential members of 
the Gladstonian party, who yet sees in 
the great Tory minister much to admire 
and little to condemn. The whirligig of 
time brings round its revenges; and the 
publication of such a volume indicates a 
profound change in public opinion, which 
is interesting, and ought to be noted. 

The great electoral contest at Liverpool, 
which took place soon after Pitt’s death 
between Mr. Canning and Mr. Brougham, 
is still remembered by those who write 
and by those who read political biogra- 
phies. “To one man while he lived,” 
Canning declared, “I was devoted with 
all my heart and all my soul. Since the 
death of Mr. Pitt I acknowledge no leader ; 
my political allegiance lies buried in his 
grave.” To which Brougham replied: 
‘*Gentlemen, I stand up in this contest 
against the friends and followers of Mr. 
Pitt, or, as they partially designate him, 
the immortal statesman now no more. 
Immortal in the miseries of his devoted 
country! Immortal in the wounds of her 
bleeding liberties! Immortal in the cruel 
wars which sprang from his cold, miscal- 
culating ambition! Immortal in the in- 
tolerable taxes, the countless loads of 
debt, which these wars have flung upon us 
— which the youngest man among us will 
not live to see the end of! Immortal in 
the triumphs of our enemies and the ruin 
of our allies —the costly purchase of so 
much blood and treasure! Immortal in 


the afflictions of England, and the humil- | 
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iation of her friends, through the whole 
results of his twenty years’ reign, from the 
| first rays of favor with which a delighted 
|court gilded his early apostasy; to the 
deadly glare which is at this moment cast 
upon his name by the burning metropolis 


of our last ally! But may nosuch immor- 
tality ever fall to my lot; let me rather live 
innocent and inglorious ; and when at las: 
I cease to serve you and to feel for your 
wrongs, may I have a humble monument 
in some nameless stone, to tell that be- 
neath it there rests from his labors in your 
service an enemy of the immortal states- 
man— a Jriend of peace and of the peo- 
le. 
, Mr. Stapleton informs us that when 
riding one day with Mr. Canning near 
Brighton, they heard that Brougham was 
dangerously ill. “Poor fellow!” said 
Canning, “I am sorry to hear it;” and 
then added, “If he should be taken from 
the House of Commons, there will be no 
one left 4o found and mash.” Canning’s 
satiric touch, like Disraeli’s, was much 
lighter, much more deft and dexterous 
than Brougham’s ; but the passage I have 
quoted is a fair specimen of the elaborate 
invective — the pounding and mashing — 
which was much esteemed in its day. 
What may be called the Brougham-Jef- 
frey-John Russell estimate of Pitt held the 
field for long. Through the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, a score of brilliant 
essayists continued to give it a wide circu- 
lation. The vehemence of their dislike 
indeed made them at times not only gro- 
tesquely unscrupulous, but insanely pa- 
triotic. While they damned Pitt, they 
canonized Napoleon. Blessing the one, 
they banned the other. Even the victori- 
ous progress of Wellington, the triumphal 
march from Torres Vedras to the Pyre- 
nees, was either coldly condemned or 
bitterly derided. About the year 1850, 
when Lord John Russell’s “ Memorials” 
appeared, the Whig tradition of a desper- 
ately wicked and incapable minister was 
flourishing vigorously. At the same time 
the Holland House legend — the cult of a 
quite fabulous Fox, who was not only the 
most charming of companions, but the 
most sagacious of statesmen, and the 
most trusted of leaders— met with very 
general acceptance. The dissent of a few 
obstinate and obsolete Tories did not 
count; and Lord John Russell concluded 
his memorial volumes with the portentous 
intimation: “It will be my business, if I 
should be able to continue this work, to 
point out she utter want of foresight by 








which the conduct of Mr. Pitt was marked 
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when he led the people of England into a | lience 
| not something be done, we inquired tenta- 


crusade against the people of France.” 


Edinburgh was at that time one of the | 


shrines of the Whig faith; and it was the 
good fortune of the writer of this paper as 
alad (through James Syme, Andrew Cov- 
entry, and other true believers who hailed 
from Fife and Kinross) to see something 
of the priests who ministered at its altars. 
‘Ebony ” has always been as generous as 
he is just; and he will permit me to say 
that, during the closing years of his life, 
Jetfrey, at his pleasant villa of Craigcrook, 
with his granddaughter at his knee, pre- 
sented as charming a picture of a serene 
but vigilant old age as one could wish to 
see. Sydney Smith years before had said 
of him when he went on the bench: “ His 
robes, God knows, will cost him little ; one 
buck-rabbit will clothe him to the heels;”’ 
and during the interval the wonderful 
little man had grown even more transpar- 
ently delicate and fragile. His boyhood 
had been earnest and passionate, his man- 
hood energetic and distinguished; but 
there was a peculiar mellowness about his 
age. The enthusiasm and the passion had 
not died out, nor the keen and finely dis- 
criminating intellect been dimmed. But 
now, besides and beyond the fastidious 
taste, the playful irony, the dignified re- 
serve, there was added an admirable 
grace and simplicity, a peculiar sweetness 
and gentleness, which it was difficult to 
associate with one who had been an un- 
sparing critic and a formidable foe. “A 
man,” Goethe said the year before he 
died, “has only to become old to become 
tolerant ;” and Jeffrey was a notable.ex- 
ample of the mellowing catholicity of 
advancing years. It was no wonder that 
such a man should have retained his influ- 
ence to the last. Outsiders who had found 
his collected essays rather thin and jejune, 
might fail to understand wherein the 
charm consisted; but then, as Pitt once 
said of his rival, “they had not been under 
the wand of the magician.” 

It was about the year 1850— the year 
of Jeffrey’s death —that some of us who 
were then preparing for active life began 
to rebel against the prevailing supersti- 
tion. The Whig tradition was still all- 
powerful in the city where so many of its 
high-priests had been bred, and from 
whence its sacred writings had issued ; and 
John Wilson and his jovial companions of 
the “ Noctes” 
and banditti by the select and privileged 
caste to whom the true faith had been 
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wider than a provincial audience. Might 


tively, to mitigate the severity of the sen- 
tence which a rather narrow, if austerely 
virtuous, tribunal had pronounced against 
those who like ourselves were outside the 
pale? It was then that a highly specula- 
tive friend, whose resources were as slen- 
der as his projects were vast, audaciously 
declared that he was prepared, if properly 
supported, to give the Dissenters, the reb- 
els, the despised minority, a chance of 
being heard. ‘ We shall have a weekly 
paper from which the Whig and the Whig 
only, shall be severely excluded. The lion 
shall lie down with the lamb; ultra-Tories 
and ultra-Radicals shall work harmoni- 
ously together; and in fact, gentlemen, 
you are welcome to ventilate any para- 
doxes, or heresies, or superstitions you 
like, so long as you vigorously assail the 
common enemy.” 

On the basis of this elastic confession 
of faith the Edinburgh Guardian was es- 
tablished about the year 1852. It was 
published every Saturday, and it lived for 
four or five years, Spencer Baynes (then 
Sir William MHamilton’s assistant, and 
afterwards professor of logic at St. An- 
drews) was the editor, and among the con- 
tributors were E. S. Dallas (afterwards for 
many years the leading critic of the 7zames), 
Sydney Dobell, Alexander Smith, Patrick 
Alexander, the redoubtable Alister of 
Skye, and “ Shirley ”— “ Shirley ” being 
the zom de plume then assumed for the 
first time by a half-fledged jurist, who 
desired for professional reasons (quite 
unnecessarily, as it turned out) to preserve 
his anonymity. 

There was certainly some admirable 
writing in the Guardian, — Dallas’s the- 
atrical and artistic articles, and Baynes’s 
weekly “ Diary of Juniper Agate” being 
really first-rate. To “Shirley” the de- 
partment entitled “ Things in General” 
was intrusted, and in the audacity of one- 
and-twenty he hit so hard all round that 
more than once the coach threatened to 
upset. Edinburgh was then a stronghold 
of the Free Kirk as well as of the Whigs; 
and when, in addition to defending Dis- 
raeli from the onslaughts of the Saturday, 
and Currer Bell from the insults of the 
Quarterly, and bribery and corruption (on 
the ground that if the franchise was an 
inalienable natural right, a man was en- 


were regarded as outlaws | titled to do what he liked with his own) 
| from the political purists, we took to rec- 
| ommending the incomprehensible heresies 


revealed. ‘“ Maga” was then as ever true | of Maurice and the muscular latitudina- 
to her colors; but “ Maga” appealed to a‘ rianism of Kingsley, the paper and its 
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editor began to get into deep water. | 


When even a pacific John Brown—the 
dear and delightful friend of after years — 
was moved to warn us that it was posi- 
tively sinful to excuse or condone the po- 
litical peccadilloes of a “splendid scamp ” 
like Dizzy, what mercy could we expect 
from the successors of John Knox and 
Balfour of Burley? But I suspect that 
the direst offence we committed against 
the code then of binding force in the 
northern metropolis was a series of semi- 
historical, semi-political articles (suggested 
no doubt by Lord John Russell’s dullest of 
dull memoirs) designed to show that Fox 
was from the beginning to the end of his 
career a persistent failure, and that Pitt, 
on the other hand, was the pilot who 
weathered the storm, and brought the 
laboring vessel into port. 

It was Disraeli himself who first pointed 
out that the imposing figure which had 
tilled so large a place in the popular imag- 
ination was stuffed with sawdust. Until 
“Coningsby ” appeared, the Whigs had 
used the Constitutional history of En- 
gland for the glorification of their own 
political virtue. Hampden had died on 
the field and Sidney on the scaffold to 
enable Mr. Macaulay to write a series of 
brilliant essays in the Edinburgh. The 
Whigs ever since the glorious Revolution 
of ’88 had been the consistent and persist- 
ent advocates of civil and religious liberty ; 
whereas Bolingbroke and Chatham and 
Pitt had no claim, in respect of the public 
services they had rendered, to the regard 
of any enlightened patriot. ‘ Coningsby,” 
which was published in the forties, pricked 
this “radiant bubble.” It then appeared 
that during the whole or nearly the whole 
of last century England had been gov- 
erned by a Venetian oligarchy as unprin- 
cipled as it wascorrupt. The great Whig 
houses had usurped the powers of the 
crown and invaded the liberties of the 
people. The monopoly of public virtue 
on which they had prided themselves 
turned out to be the merest sham. This 
novel version of history was at first re- 
ceived with derision; but it made way 
— slowly but surely; and the claim of the 
Whig to have been in evil times the one 
disinterested guardian of civil and reli- 
gious liberty has ceased to be recognized 
—is in most quarters, indeed, flatly de- 
nied. 

The old superstition, however, died 
hard, and those of us who had taken Mr. 
Disraeli’s view from the beginning found | 





write a reply to an article which appeared, 
I think, in the Edinburgh Review of that 
summer. The ZLdinburgh held that the 
history of our legislation during a hundred 
and fifty years proved, and proved conclu- 
sively, that the Whig Walpoles had al- 
ways been right, and that the Tory Pitts 
had always been wrong. Any “liberal ” 
measure passed by a Tory had, of course, 
been stolen from a Whig. Mr. Disraeli’s 
sarcasm against Sir Robert Peel was 
turned against his own friends. They had 
found the Whigs bathing and had run 
away with their clothes. This, indeed, 
had been a favorite thesis with Macaulay, 
who had rather ponderously ridiculed the 
opposite view on the occasion of a contro- 
versy with Lord Mahon, afterwards Earl 
Stanhope, —a sound if not a brilliant his- 
torian. As the fallacy against which we 
protested has still a certain currency, it 
may not be amiss to restate as briefly as 
may be the substance of the argument on 
which we relied, more especially as two 
of the letters which the discussion elicited 
—one from Mr. Disraeli and one from 
Lord Stanhope — were (and are) so inter- 
esting that no apology is needed for put- 
ting them in “ Maga.” 

The fallacy rests upon the assumption 
that politics is one of the exact sciences. 
“IT cannot but pause to observe,” Lord 
Mahon wrote, “ how much the course of a 
century has inverted the meaning of our 
party nicknames — how much a modern 
Tory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne’s 
reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne’s reign 
a modern Whig. Mr. Macaulay promptly 
retorted. The modern Tories resembled 
the Whigs of Queen Anne’s reign, because 
the principles which the Whigs recom- 
mended had been accepted by the Tories. 
The Whig had remained consistent; the 
Tory had gone over tothe enemy. The 
retort cannot be regarded as conclusive. 
Is it fair to assume that a party must be 
inconsistent because it adopts a policy 
which ten or twenty or fifty years before 
it had opposed? During these fifty years 
the world has changed. The conditions 
have altered. Truth, in a political sense, 
is arelative term. Lord Bolingbroke said 
quite truly to Sir William Windham: “ It 
is as much a mistake to depend upon that 
which is true but impracticable at a cer- 
tain time, as to depend on that which is 
neither true nor practicable at any time.” 
Thus the party which votes against an 
extension of the franchise during one 
century, and which votes in favor of its 


considerable difficulty in laying its ghost. | extension during the next, may be acting 


As late as 1864, indeed, I was moved to! 


consistently as wellas sagaciously. Every- 
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thing depends upon the surroundings. \t}| 


would have been folly for Somers or W al- | 
pole to have extended the suffrage during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Had they done so, it is more than probable 
that the Stuarts would have been restored. 
Until we recognize that in the political 
world there is no absolute right or wrong, 
and that the duty of a legislator is to con- 
sider only whether it will be for the general 
advantage of the community that secret 
voting (say) or universal suffrage should 
be introduced under the conditions that 
exist at the moment, we shall fail to pre- 
serve the partition which separates, and 
ought to separate, the province of politics 
from the province of ethics. 

Moreover, it was positively incorrect to 
affirm, as Macaulay did, that during the 
early part of the eighteenth century the 
Whigs represented an advanced and the 
Tories a stationary policy. “The abso- 
lute position of the parties has been 
altered ; the relative position remains the 
same.” But as matter of fact the Tories 
of the first half of the century were the 
advanced party. Atleast they advocated 
comprehensive measures of reform which 
the other side refused to adopt. And the 
anomaly, if it be an anomaly, is easily 
explained. There isa great deal of human 
natureinman. The Tories wanted power; 
the Whigs possessed it. The Whigs had 
attacked the prerogative when it was 
directed against themselves; the Tories, 
when the elector of Hanover was “ brought 
across in a storm,” were willing to impose 
limitations on the authority of a sovereign 
whom they detested. So also with regard 
to the question of electoral reform. As 
long as the Whigs corrupted the electoral 
bodies, the Tories clamored for change ; 
while the Whigs did not become reformers 
until the electoral bodies, under the second 
Pitt, had gone over by tens and fifties to 
the Tories. 

The comments of Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Stanhope are, as I have said, interesting 
and characteristic :— 


From Mr. Disraeli.* 


**GrRosvENOR GATE, 
“ May 16, 1864. 


** DEAR SirR,—I thank you for your 
article, which I read this morning. I read 


* So far as the experience of ** Maga’s”’ contributors 
goes, Mr. Disraeli was always eager (contrary to the 
common impression) to acknowledge literary services, 
and to maintain friendly relations with his brethren of 
the pen. It was not surprising, perhaps, that the 
rather fantastic romance to which Sir William Fraser 
alludes in his recently published ‘‘ Disraeli and his 
Day” (‘* A remarkable book was published some vears 
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| your criticisms always with interest, be- 
cause they are discriminative, and are 
founded on knowledge and thought. 

‘* These qualities are rarer in the pres- 
ent day than the world imagines. Every- 
body writes in a hurry, and the past seems 
quite obliterated from public memory. 

“T need not remind you that Parliamen- 
tary Reform was a burning question with 
the Tories for the quarter of a century at 
least that followed the Revolution of 1688. 
Not only Sir William Windham and his 
friends were in favor of annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, but Sir John Hinde 
Cotton even advocated the ballot. These 
were desperate remedies against Whig 
supremacy. It appeared to me in 1832 
that the Reform Act was another 1688, 
and that influenced my conduct when | 
entered public life. I don’t say this to 
vindicate my course, but to explain it. 

**So also I looked then — as I look now 
—to a reconciliation between the Tory 
party and the Roman Catholic subjects of 
the queen. This led, thirty years ago and 
more, to the O’Conneil affair; but I have 
never relinquished my purpose, and have 
now, I hope, nearly accomplished it. 

“If the Tory party is not a national 
party, it is nothing, 

“Pardon this egotism, which I trust, 
however, is not my wont; and believe me. 
dear sir, with respect, faithfully yours, 

“B, DISRAELI.” 


From Earl Stanhope. 


**GROSVENOR PLACE, 
** March 18, 1868. 


“Sir, —I thank you for the address 
upon Lord Bolingbroke which you have 
had the goodness to send me, and which 
I have had much pleasure in reading. It 
gives, I think, a very accurate sketch of 
that ‘ all-accomplished’ man. 

* Allow me also to assure you of the 
gratification with which a year or two 
since I read the ‘Campaigner at Home.’ 
I was only sorry that you had omitted 
from that interesting series of chapters 


ago under the fanciful title of ‘Thalatta; or the Great 
Commoner.’ It to some extent idealizes Disraeli; it 
is evident that the author, whoever he was—and this 
has not been disclosed — took him in scme respects as 
his model’’), should have elicited more than one note 
of flattering appreciation; but even half-a-dozen para- 
graphs on any political or historical subject with which 
he was familiar or in which he was interested, would 
not infrequently be followed within the week by a 
sparkling commentary from the chief; and, only a 
month or two before his death, he wrote, referr ng to 
a jeu d’ esprit which had appeared i in this magazine — 
a mockeironical confession of political faith attributed to 

** Histrionicus’? —that he thought it excellently done. 
**Tt is capital, and worthy of the good old days of the 
Rolliad and the Anti-Jacobin.”’ 
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the one which I had read as an article in 
Fraser as to the transmutation of the 
Whig and Tory parties — the controversy 
carried on now thirty-five years ago be- 
tween my lamented friend Lord Macaulay 
and myself. Your discussion of it was, I 
thought, very good, and it would have 
been better still if you had followed it to 
its final close. For if you will now refer 
to Lord Macaulay’s second article on 
Lord Chatham, as published in the Zdin- 
burgh Review, October. 1841, and since 
collected in his Essays, you will find from 
the opening passage — enforced by a most 
ingenious illustration from Dante’s Male- 
bolge —that Lord Macaulay’s opinion of 
the point at issue had come to be very 
nearly the same as mine. 

“T ask pardon for having so long de- 
tained you; and I am, sir, your very taith- 
ful servant, 

“* STANHOPE.” 


I have said enough to show that the 
political horizon has sensibly widened 
during the past thirty or forty years. We 
live in a new world. The old landmarks 
have been removed. Hampden has ceased 
to die on the field, and Sidney on the scaf- 
fold. Fox and Brougham and Jeffrey 
and Holland House and the Edinburgh 
Review have fallen quite into the back- 
ground; while out of the mists of contro- 
versy and above the babble of the crowd, 
rise the great figures of Pitt and Canning 
and Disraeli. And nothing can bring the 
change more vividly home to us than to 
compare the narrow and conventional 
prejudices of Lord John Russell in his 
“ Fox ” with the masculine independence 
of Lord Rosebery in his “ Pitt.” 

To Lord Rosebery it is now time to 
return, 

His earlier chapters are by no means 
his best; the narrative, which flags at 
first, grows in vigor as it proceeds. The 
comparative languor of the opening pages 
is possibly explained by the few homely 
and touching words of preface: “ This 
little book has been written under many 
disadvantages, but with a sincere desire 
to ascertain the truth. My chief happi- 
ness in completing it would have been to 
give it to my wife; it can now only be 
inscribed to her memory.” But for this, 
the prolonged contest with the House of 
Commons, when Pitt was only twenty-five, 
would probably have been treated with 
greater fulness and spirit. The pictorial 
effects which were so appreciated by Ma- 
caulay do not appeal to Lord Rosebery’s 
severer taste; but this incident is, per- 
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haps, the most instructive (as showing the 
stuff of which he was made) as well as the 
most striking and picturesque in the ca- 
reer of the youthful minister. To treata 
general engagement, which was certainly 
decisive, as a mere affair of outposts — 
“the sheet-lightning of history” — is 
clearly a mistake. 

The conflict was one of the most bitter 
recorded in the annals of Parliament. 
That Pitt asserted the doctrine of the 
constitution when he maintained that min- 
isters were entitled to appeal to the con- 
stituencies against the censure of an 
adverse Parliament, is not now seriously 
questioned. But in 1784, the Opposition, 
secure in the support cf a majority of the 
House, determined to guard against a dis- 
solution. The allies were powerful and 
unscrupulous. Against the minister were 
arrayed the authority of the most experi- 
enced statesmen, and the genius of the 
greatest masters of debate. He was de- 
nounced at one time as a piratical adven- 
turer, who had defied the Commons of 
England, and desecrated the ark of the 
constitution ; was ridiculed at another as 
a foolish boy, who required to be taught 
that the seal of office was not a nursery 
toy. “ The virgin minister,” “ the heaven- 
born youth,” “the infant Atlas of the 
State,” the ‘new Octavius,” was charged 
with profligate precocity. But Pitt’s in- 
domitable pertinacity was not to be shaken. 
‘The drum is beaten, and the word given 
is, ‘Die in the last ditch.” So Orde 
wrote to Shelburne.* Animated espe- 
cially by the resolute bearing of the king 
and the Duke of Richmond (a great noble 
about whom one would like to know 
more), the premier continued to maintain 
his position with a proud indifference to 
insult and obloquy. To the arguments 
of the Opposition he replied in skilful 
speeches which displayed a profound 
acquaintance with constitutional usage. 
When the contest had lasted for months 
—when the government had suffered a 
series of “ overwhelming ” defeats — when 
argument and invective had been ex- 
hausted —the majority were forced to 
admit that they had been worsted in a 
hand-to-hand conflict by a minister not 
five-and-twenty! “In all my researches 
in ancient and modern times,” Gibbon 
emphatically declared, “I have nowhere 
met with his parallel, who at so early a 
period of his life discharged so important 
a trust with so much credit to himself, and 
so much advantage to his country.” 


* Life of Lord Shelburne, iii. 407. 
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Why Pitt did not include Lord Shel- 
burne — one of the ablest men of the time, 
and one of his eldest friends — in his min- 
istry, is a conundrum which continues to 
perplex the historical student. Lord 
Shelburne’s correspondence, which was 
published some years ago, throws abso- 
lutely no light upon the puzzle; and I am 
not prepared to admit that Lord Rose- 
bery’s explanation can be regarded as 
adequate. It comes to this: Shelburne 
was false and could not be trusted. “It 
was because Pitt had so truly measured 
Shelburne’s character that he preferred 
any risk and any reproach to including his 
late chief in his Cabinet.” But is there 
any evidence that Shelburne was a worse 
man than his neighbors,— worse than 
Thurlow, for instance? or that Pitt had 
formed a profoundly unfavorable estimate 
of his character? None that I know of ;* 
and until some fresh evidence is produced, 
the mystery must remain unexplained 
There may have been something behind 
of which one knows nothing. It is guess- 
work, at best. Shelburne was masterful, 
and Pitt may have preferred a Cabinet of 
mediocrities. Again, itis barely possible 
(I give the suggestion for what it is worth) 
that Shelburne in an unguarded moment, 
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|cule; profuse in his house and family 
beyond what any degree of prudence 
could warrant.” And much more to the 
same effect.* 

When all, however, has been said 
against Chatham that can be said by open 
foe or jealous colleague, he remains the 
most imposing figure of the last century. 
His mind, it must be admitted, was neither 
completely furrished nor well balanced. 
His inteilectual methods and processes 
were slovenly. His sister declared, in- 
deed, that her brother knew nothing ac- 
curately except the “ Faery Queen.” He 
was generally in opposition; his own min- 
istries were feeble and short-lived. But 
during the five years when he was virtu- 
ally in supreme command — from 1757 to 
1762 — he made the English people what 
they are. For eighty years England had 
been a house divided against itself. It 
was Chatham who revived that spirit of 
loyal attachment and willing obedience to 
the State, without which, as Burke finely 
said, “‘ your army would be a base rabble, 
and your navy nothing but rotten timber.” 
And it may be affirmed with tolerable con- 
fidence, that Chatham’s eloquence, though 
unreported, has not been rivalled. Zhaz, 
at least, was the verdict of those who had 





had spoken of Chatham (as he wrote of 
him ina spiteful fragment of autobiogra- 
phy) in terms which Chatham’s son was 
bound to resent, and to resent as a per- 
sonal, and, indeed, indelible insult. 

Of Shelburne’s estimate of the Great 
Commoner, it is enough to say that it is 
profoundly unfair, and indeed, if we are 
to believe the unanimous testimony of 
their contemporaries, entirely untenable. 
Yet the weak points of Chatham’s charac- 
ter are accentuated with malicious acute- 
ness and assiduity. “It was the fashion 
to say that Mr. Pitt was violent, impetu- 
ous, romantic; a despiser of money, in- 
trigue, and patronage; ignorant of the 
character of men, and one who disregarded 
consequences. He certainly was above | 
avarice ; but as to everything else he only 
repressed his desires, and acted; he was 
naturally ostentatious to a degree of ridi- 





* Burke, indeed, had gone so far as to say that if in 
morals Shelburne was not a Catiline or a Borgia, “it 
must not be ascribed to anything but his understand- 
ing ;’’ but Burke was habitually extravagant, and what- 
ever else Shelburne might be, he was certainly an able 
man. 

The letters that relate tothe exclusion of Shelburne 
from the ministry will be found in vol. iii., p. 393 e¢ 
seg. of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s * Life.’”? They 
throw little light on the matter. The reasons assigned 
are obviously not the true reasons; it is clear that Pitt, 
though he felt that the situation was awkward and em- 
barrassing, had determined from the first that Shel- 


heard the Great Commoner, and who lived 
to hear Pitt and Fox and Sheridan at their 
best. Such of his “luminous sentences ” 
as have been accidentally preserved are 
charged with a vehemence of contempt, a 
force of scorn, which we can well believe 
overwhelmed their victims. He could 
enshrine a weighty argument in a stately 
metaphor as no one else could; as when 
he opposed Franklin’s proposal that Brit- 
ish troops should not be quartered in 
America without the consent of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. ‘Such a condition,” 
he declared, *plucks the masterfeather 
from the eagle’s wing!” But perhaps his 
most characteristic outburst is that re- 
corded by Mr. Greville in his *“ Journal,” 
on the authority of Lord Holland. “ Once 
in the House of Lords, on a debate during 
the American war, he said he hoped the 
king might be awakened from his slum- 
bers. There wasa cry of ‘ Order! order!’ 
‘Order, my lords?’ burst out Chatham; 
‘order? I have not been disorderly, but I 
will be disorderly. I repeat again that I 
hope his Majesty may be awakened from 
his slumbers, but that he may be awakened 
by such an awful apparition as that which 
drew King Priam’s curtains in the dead of 


* Life of William Earl of Shelburne, by Lord Ede 





burne should not be asked even for his advice. 


mund Fitzmaurice, i. 75. 
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the night, and told him of the conflagration | 
of his empire.’ ” | 

When Shelburne, bitterly mortified, had | 
been forced to retire into private life, Pitt | 
and Fox were left in undisputed posses- 
sion, and they remained for years to come 
the two most notable figures in the polit- 
ical arena. But it is now quite beyond 
serious controversy that from many 
causes, to which I can only refer with the 
utmost brevity, Fox was overmatched. A 
curious letter, written by Lady Holland to 
her husband in 1767, has been preserved : 
“JT have been this morning with Lady 
Hester Pitt, and there is little William 
Pitt, now eight years old, and really the 
cleverest child I ever saw, and brought up 
so strictly and proper in his behavior, that 
— mark my words — ¢hat little boy will be 
a thorn in Charles's side as long as he 
lives.’ Had Lady Holland lived in Scot- 
land, they would have held that she pos- 
sessed the second sight, or else they would 
have burnt her fora witch. ‘“ The auster- 
ity of Pitt’s political consecration” is a 
happy phrase coined by Lord Rosebery. 
The son of the Great Commoner had been 
dedicated to the House of Commons from 
his birth, and he came, like Athene, armed 
at all points for the fray. Fox, on the 
other hand, had been badly brought up; 
all those who had anything to do with his 
education, including his father, had con- 
spired to undermine his morals and to 
make him what he became. Thus, when 
gambling in Paris, and otherwise amusing 
himself as a mere lad, the principal of 
Hertford College wrote to him: “As to 
trigonometry, it is a matter of entire indif- 
ference to the other geometricians of the 
college whether they proceed to the other 
branches of mathematics or wait a term or 
two longer. You need not therefore in- 
terrupt your amusements by severe stud- 
ies, for it is wholly unnecessary to take a 
step onward without you, and therefore we 
shall wait until we have the pleasure of 
your company.”* Yet though over- 
matched, his natural aptitude made hima 
formidable foe, and he fought on to the 
last with unfailing good-humor, and a rea- 
soned eloquence that was closely argu- 
mentative even when most vehement. It 
was a contest worthy of Homer’s heroes; 
and a great English poet (only Mr. An- 
drew Lang will have it that he is no poet) 
must have had some such association 


* It is only fair to say that Mr. pa read the 
passage as meaning that Fox was the only member of 
the college who worked. ‘*The Early History of 
Charles James Fox,”’ by G. O. Trevelyan, —a charm- 
ing book, When are we to have the later history? 
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in his mind when he wrote in ringing 
verse, 


We, we have seen the intellectual race 

Of giants stand, like Titans, face to face — 
Athos and Ida— with a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between which flowed all free, 
As the deep billows of the Agean roar 
Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian shore. 


Pitt’s is a lonely figure; except Dundas 
and Canning and Wellesley, he had few 
intimate friends; even his own colleagues 
intrigued against him. Thurlow indeed, 
who was false to the core, denied the im- 
peachment. He had never conspired 
against the king or his minister: “ When 
I forget my king, may God forget me!” 
(“He'll see you d—d first!”? Wilkes re- 
torted. ‘ The best thing that can happen 
to you,” said Burke.) Though deeply at- 
tached to Lady Eleanor Eden, Pitt never 
married. He is represented indeed by 
historians as cold, hard, and unsympa- 
thetic, —the truth being that there was 
something almost pathetic in the fervor of 
his friendship, and in the eagerness with 
which he sought.for a return of affection 
from the half-dozen men and women he 
loved. ‘To the world indeed — and hence 
the misconstruction — his bearing was 
haughty and his face impassive. ‘ From 
the instant he entered the doorway of the 
House of Commons, he advanced up the 
floor with a quick and firm step, his head 
erect and thrown back, looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, nor favoring 
with a nod or glance ” the warmest of his 
supporters. The contrast between the 
shy, spare, and haughtily reserved and 
reticent minister of the crown, and the 
rotund and jovial tribune who led the Op- 
position, must have added immensely to 
the interest and piquancy of the struggle. 

Why did Fox fail ? 

The life he led was against him. In 
spite of an iron constitation and a temper 
that nothing could sour, it weakened and 
demoralized him. He drank; he gambled ; 
his amours were notorious. The whole 
world knew that he lay in bed till the 
afternoon, when, “ wrapped in a foul linen 
night-gown,” that barely concealed.“ his 
black and bristly person,” he met his par- 
liamentary lieutenants and devised the 
tactics of the campaign. He was seldom 
home till daylight; the night was spent in 
undignified frolics or scandalous orgies ; 
and a strictly moral people, as the English 
profess to be, were not prepared to con- 
done those irregularities. 

Nor was he trusted as a politician, as a 
public man. He was, it was alleged, like 
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his father, a political latitudinarian. The 
charge was unjust; for he had many sin- 
cere convictions ; but his conduct on more 
than one occasion gave color to the impu- 
tation. The unnatural alliance with Lord 
North was, as he was himself forced to 
admit, ‘a measure which success only 
could justify.” On the question of the 
Regency — the Prince of Wales being his 
intimate friend and political ally—he 
propounded a theory of the divine and in- 
herent right of the heir-apparent which 
was entirely inconsistent with Whig tradi- 
tion. Then came the French Revolution 
—a tremendous and incalculable event, 
the issue of which the wisest could not 
foresee. Fox must have known, however, 
that the moral sense of the country had 
been outraged by the indecent and fero- 
cious excesses of the Republicans; yet he 
ostentatiously allied himself with those 
who were held to be the enemies of En- 
gland. This was the last straw; it broke 
up the Whig party; therefore Fox’s par- 
liamentary adherents could be counted on 
the fingers; they could go home, as was 
said at the time, in a couple of hackney- 
coaches. 

It is impossible, therefore, to regard 
Fox as an eminent or successful party 
leader. But, in spite of his excesses, in 
spite of the wild life he had led, no one of 
his contemporaries would have denied 
that he was something better —a brave, 
honest, and unaffected man. Utterly with- 
out malignity, jealousy, or any of the baser 
and meaner vices that are sometimes un- 
happily united with genius and great 
capacity, no man of his time was more 
warmly loved. The passionate, warm- 
hearted, thoughtless, dissipated * Charley 
Fox” was the idol of his friends. Every 
woman was in love with the sparkling and 
radiant wit. Every man was honored by 
the friendship of the accomplished scholar 
and the unrivalled orator. And there was 
no pretence, no affectation, nothing theat- 
rical, as in the case of Chatham, to mar 
his genuine greatness. He did every- 
thing with an indolent ease that sought no 
aid from artifice; both in the House and 
out of it he was characterized by what 
Grattan called his “negligent grandeur.” 

Fox failed; how was it that Pitt suc- 
ceeded? From what has been already 


said, it might be concluded that his suc- 
cess was largely, if not mainly, due to the 
fact that his rival was — Fox. But though 
the errors and excesses of his rival helped 
him in many ways, and undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his prolonged lease of power, 
it is not the less true that Pitt was born to, 
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rule, and that, apart from a certain stiff- 
ness of manner and difficulty of access, he 
had all the qualities which secure the con- 
fidence, if they do not rouse the enthusi- 
asm, of the people. His life was pure. 
He was, like the Arthur of romance, “a 
blameless gentleman.” The well-worn 
epigram upon his convivial habits — 


fitt. I cannot see the Speaker, Hal —can 


you 
Dundas. Not see the Speaker? D—m’e, I 
see two, — 


is really a calumny. Pitt, as a delicate 
and sickly boy, may be said to have been 
bred and brought up on port wine; but he 
never drank to excess, though his weak 
health required the habitual use of stimu- 
lants. Then, in spite of weak health, his 
nerve never failed ; only a man of supreme 
moral courage could have entered, when 
barely five-and-twenty, upon a desperate 
conflict with the English Commons. One 
of Adam Smith’s earliest disciples, he was 
a master of that scientific finance of which 
Fox, who had made Sheridan secretary of 
the treasury, was notoriously ignorant.* 
When he came into power, the income of 
the country, after the prolonged drain of 
the American war, did not supply the 
means of supporting even a moderate 
peace establishment. Within a year his 
tariff—a tariff based upon the principle 
of increasing the revenue by enlarged con- 
sumption rather than by heavier taxation — 


gave hima magnificent surplus. He was, 
besides, entirely disinterested. When he 


entered Parliament he had a bare pittance 
of his own, —some £250 a year; but he 
rejected without hesitation the splendid 
provision which the city of London pressed 
upon him. He had previously refused a 
sinecure of £3,000 a year, — giving it to 
Barré, who had fallen blind, and was fail- 
ing fast.t “At the moment,” Lord Rose- 


* The wags said that during **Sherry’s” tenure of 
office a notice was affixed to the door of the Treasury: 
** No applications can be received on Wednesdays, nor 
any business done during the remainder of the week.” 

t Lord North, who had also lost his sight, is reported 
to have said to his old antagonist in the House, with 
the humor and good-humor that never deserted him: 
** Ah, colonel, whatever may have been our former 
animosities, I am persuaded there are no two men who 
would now be more glad to see one another than you 
and I.” (Shelburne’s Life, iii. 416.) The Lord Hol- 
land of our own Gay used to express his regret that he 
had never heard North speak; and certainly some of 
the best humorous sayings that circulate in the House 
of Commons are attributed to him. Everybody knows 
his **I wish to God I was,’”? when an interminable 
speaker, looking across at the Treasury bench, where 
North was reclining with closed eyes and folded arms, 
accused him of ** slumbering over the ruin of his coun- 
try—asleep at atime——”’ Alderman Sandridge pre- 
senting a petition from Billingsgate, was complimented 
with mock gravity: ‘*I will not deny that the worthy 
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bery remarks, “ when men in their despair 
looked round for a saviour of society, 
there appeared before them a young uni- 
versity student; rich with lofty eloquence, 
and heir to an immortal name; untainted 
in character, spotless in life ; who showed, 
the very first day that he met Parliament 
as minister, a supreme disdain for the 
material prizes of political life.” 

Pitt’s general views, moreover, were 
large and statesmanlike ; and had he been 
given a free hand, the interminable Irish 
question might have been solved while the 
century was yet young. Lord Rosebery 
points out with the utmost candor that the 
French war made union a necessity (an- 
other French war is of course impossible ?), 
but that the Union was only a fragment of 
Pitt’s healing and remedial policy. The 
arguments for Union, he admits, appealed 
with irresistible force to statesmen for 
whom, struggling in a great war, unity and 
simplicity of government were everything ; 
but Pitt himself intended to accompany it 
with Catholic emancipation, the endow- 
ment of the Catholic clergy, the reform of 
an oppressive system of tithe, and possibly 
a liberal land act. “Who will say,” Lord 
Rosebery inquires, “that, followed up by 
large, spontaneous, and simultaneous con- 
cessions of this kind, the policy of the 
Union might not have been a success?” 
The whole passage is admirable; nothing 
could be better, indeed, except possibly 
Sir James Graham’s terse and emphatic 
declaration: * Mr. Pitt was prepared to 
do the right thing at the right moment; 
but genius gave way to madness ; and two 
generations have in vain deplored the loss 
of an opportunity which will never return.” 

The party writers who have charged 
Pitt with being eager for war with France 
absolutely misunderstand his character. 
Pitt was fitted by nature and training to 
make a great peace minister; he was 
forced, against his will though not against 
his judgment, to become the minister of 
war. The truth is, that he was eager, 
passionately eager, to keep aloof from the 
contest. The storm-cloud had gathered 
over the Continent; but as it had not 
darkened the English sky, it was, he 


alderman speaks the sentiments, nay, the very /anxguage 
of his constituents.” Greville had a very good story 
from Lord Holland. Tommy Townshend, who was as 
violent as he was foolish, said in some debate: ** Noth- 
ing will satisfy me but to have the noble lord’s head; 
I will have his head ;” to which North replied: ** The 
honorable gentleman says he will have my head. I 
bear him no malice in return, for though he says he will 
have my head, I can assure him that I would on no 
account have his.’?’ (The Greville Memoirs, iii. 132.) 
Why, in these days of ** prime ministers,” has North 
been forgotten? 
3992 
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maintained, no business of ours, “If,” 
Canning had said in 1794, when vindicat- 
ing the policy of the government, “it had 
been a harmless idiot lunacy, which had 
contented itself with playing its tricks and 
practising its fooleries at home, with 
dressing up strumpets in oak-leaves and 
inventing nicknames for the calendar, I 
should have been far from desiring to 
interrupt their innocent amusements ; we 
might have looked on with hearty con- 
tempt indeed, but with a contempt not 
wholly unmixed with commiseration.” It 
was not Pitt, it was the French and the 
English people between them, who made 
war inevitable. When the Convention, 
on the 19thjlof November, 1792, declared 
that it was ready to assist any nationgthat 
desired to recover its liberty, and that it 
was prepared to tear up all existing treaties 
which did not conform to natural. law, it 
virtually declared war against constituted 
authority in England and elsewhere. But 
the English people were ready, were eager, 
to accept the challenge. The atrocities of 
the Revolution had horrified them; its 
successes had scared them; and, horror- 
stricken and panic-stricken, they threw 
themselves blindly into the fight, and 
dragged the minister with them. “To no 
human being,” — this is the conclusion at 
which, after an admirably lucid argument, 
Lord Rosebery arrives, — “did war come 
with such a curse as to Pitt; by none was 
it more hated and shunned.” 

It is said that, as a war minister, Pitt 
failed. It must be admitted that the war 
was unfortunate and protracted. But is it 
fair to attribute its disasters to the inca- 
pacity of the minister? What is meant 
by a great war minister? What more 
could Chatham have done than Pitt did? 
The arbitrament of battle was against 
him; the “imperial genius ” of Napoleon 
was against him; but with stout heart and 
lavish hand he played his part. He was 
weighted with generals who were past 
their prime; “some old woman in a red 
ribbon,” as Grenville put it; but he ac- 
cepted the inevitable defeat with temper 
and patience, and a rare and admirable 
equanimity. His allies deserted him; 
but he went on with dogged pertinacity, 
confident that in the end he would win. 
“ The decision of Vienna,” he wrote to 
Lord Wellesley in 1799, “is wholly un- 
certain, and our best comfort is that, if it 
fails us, we can return to our defensive 
system with unbroken spirits and re- 
sources, and trust to our own anchors to 
ride out the storm.” TZrust to our own 
anchors to ride out the storm. That trust 
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Pitt never lost ; though Austerlitz, it must 
be admitted, was a deadly blow. 

The Loughborough intrigue of 1801 
forced him to resign the office which he 
had held for eighteen years; but he re- 
mained, in spite of his retirement, the 
most potent personality in Parliament as 
in the country. “His influence and au- 
thority in the House of Commons,” even 
the unfriendly Romilly was obliged to 
admit, “exceed all belief. Zhe ministry 
seems in the House of Commons, in com- 
parison with him, to be persons of no 
account.” But even then he was dying; 
and though for a brief season he once 
again held the seals of office, the end was 
visibly approaching. The last speech he 
made was in the Guildhall, to which, after 
Trafalgar, he had been drawn in triumph 
by the enthusiastic citizens. The speech 
was brief and pointed. “I place much 
confidence in my new colleagues,” he had 
said years before; “J Place still more 
confidence in myself.” But now he had 
to warn his countrymen that henceforth 
they must learn to do without him. “Z 
return you many thanks for the honor you 
have done me. But Europeiis not to be 
saved by any single man. England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, 
as I trust, save Europe by her example.” 
With what Lord Rosebery truly calls “ the 
noblest, the tersest, and the last of all his 
speeches,” our sketch of the great minister 
must close,—the reasons why Pitt suc- 
ceeded, why Fox failed, having been, I 
venture to hope, sufficiently indicated. 

For the one as for the other, for Fox as 
for Pitt, the end was at hand. They spent 
their lives together, and in death they 
were not divided. Those of us who, in 
spite of warning and remonstrance, con- 
tinue to read Sir Walter, will not have 
forgotten that the fine lament in * Mar- 
mion ” was uttered over the grave in the 
Abbey where both had been laid within 
the year: — 


Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill. 
JOHN SKELTON. 


From The National Review. 
THE MYSTERY OF GRAVITATION. 


THE law of gravitation, discovered by 
Sir Isaac Newton, is believed by astrono- 
mers to rule with absolute sway through- 
out the length and breadth of the visible 
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universe. It acts upon the most distant 
planet, upon the comets and meteors which 
traverse the solar system, and even be- 
tween the components of revolving double 
stars, the distance of which fron. our sys- 
tem can only be adequately expressed in 
years of light-travel. Newton’s discovery 
of universal gravitation has shown us that 
gravity acts in proportion to the mass, and 
inversely as the square of the distance. 
This is the Zaw of its action. But the 
enquiring mind is tempted to ask, How 
does it act? What is the mysterious 
mechanism which produces gravitative 
action between two distant bodies uncon- 
nected by any material bond? We can- 
not from experience gain any explanation 
of action ata distance. Metaphysicians 
have denied the possibility of any such 
action, and ask: “ How can a body act 
where itis not?” ‘Toevade this seeming 
difficulty, some have attempted to solve 
the mystery by supposing the existence 
of pressure or wave action in the ether 
of space, that incomprehensible medium 
whose vibrations are supposed to produce 
the phenomena of light and perhaps elec- 
tricity. Others, however, think it more 
rational to suppose that gravity is an “ oc- 
cult quality ” — that is, a property inher- 
ent in matter and inseparable from it, and 
that for this reason it must forever elude 
the grasp of human intellect. 

In his classical “History of Phys- 
ical Astronomy,” Professor Grant says: 
“ Whether gravitation is a quality inher- 
ent in, and necessarily coexistent with, 
matter, or whether it is a principle es- 
sentially distinct from it, and operating 
merely on its constituent parts, is a ques- 
tion which, in all probability, is destined 
forever to prove irresolvable to the most 
penetrating inquiries of the human mind. 
It is when he thus passes the boundary 
that circumscribes the province really 
accessible to his researches, and seeks 
with prying interest to penetrate into the 
illimitable region of the unknown, that 
man, with all his boasted philosophy, is 
reminded of his nothingness. He has 
decomposed the subtle light into its primi- 
tive elements, and determined, with mathe- 
matical rigor, the amazing velocity of its 
transmission through space ; he has meas- 
ured the distances of the celestial bodies, 
and traced the laws of their complicated 
movements ; but the fall of a decayed leaf 
suggests to him problems whose solution 
transcends the loftiest powers of his un- 
derstanding, and in the physiology of the 
humblest moss that presents itself to his 
contemplation he encounters mysteries 
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that prove impenetrable to his most search- 
ing scrutinies.” Some account, however, 
of theories which have been advanced to 
explain the cause of gravitation may prove 
of interest. 

Even before the date of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s immortal discovery of the /aw of 
gravitation, in 1682 attempts were made 
to explain the cause of gravitative action : * 
first, by Dr. Robert. Hooke in 1671, who 
ascribes it to the action of waves in a sur- 
rounding medium; and, afterwards, by 
Newton himself, who, in a letter to Mr. 
Boyle, dated February 28, 1678-9, sug- 
gests that gravity may be due to a de- 
crease in the density of the ether of space 
near the surface of the earth. Ina letter 
to Dr. Bentley, dated February 25, 1692-3, 
or ten years after his discovery of uni- 
versal gravitation, he refers to the idea 
that gravitation may be an “occult” prop- 
erty of matter in the following words: 
“That gravity should be innate, inherent, 
and essential in matter, so that one body 
may act upon another at a distance, 
through a vacuum, without the mediation 
of anything else, by and through which 
their action and force may be conveyed 
from one to the other, is to me so great 
an absurdity, that I believe no man, who 
has in philosophical matters a competent 
faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. 
Gravity must be caused by an agent acting 
constantly according to certain laws ; but, 
whether this agent be material or immate- 
rial, I have left to the consideration of my 
readers.” Owing to Newton’s great intel- 
lect and extraordinary sagacity in all sci- 
entific questions, considerable stress has 
been laid on these remarks by all subse- 
quent writers on the subject. Newton 
appears, however, to have subsequently 
abandoned his hypothesis of a variation of 
density in the ether, and to have fallen 
back on the “ occult ” property of “ action 
at a distance.” He says (Optics, book iii. 
appendix, query 31): “ Have not the small 
particles of bodies certain powers, virtues, 
or forces, by which they act at a distance ? 
What I call ‘attraction ’ way be performed 
by impulse, or by some other means un- 
known to me. I use that word here to 
signify only in general any force by which 
bodies tend towards one another, whatso- 
ever be the cause.” This passage clearly 
shows that even Newton’s penetrating 
intellect was unable to frame a satisfactory 
theory of gravitative action. 

* For most of the details contained in the following 
pages I am indebted to a very able and interesting 
paper by Mr. William B. Taylor, of Washington, pub- 


lished in the annual report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for 1876. 
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About a century later, the famous phi- 
losopher, Dr. Young, discussing Newton’s 
hypothesis of an ethereal medium, dimin- 
ishing in density towards the surface of, 
and within, solid bodies, suggests that in 
such a medium gravitation might be ex- 
plained if we suppose the particles of the 
medium to be repelled by material bodies, 
this repulsion diminishing as the distance 
increases. But this seems to be merely 
explaining one difficulty by means of 
another equally puzzling. Why should 
repulsion be easier to understand than 
attraction? Besides, as Taylor remarks, 
“this ingenious scheme of wxzversal re- 
pulsion leaves no room for that self-repul- 
sion of matter exhibited in the phenomena 
of elasticity,” phenomena which have in- 
deed proved insurmountable difficulties in 
all kinetic theories of gravitation. It 
seems, also, to have escaped the notice of 
both Newton and Hooke, that it would be 
difficult to conceive of a sézg/e medium 
so constituted that it would decrease in 
density towards the centre of a// bodies in 
the universe. 

Before proceeding to notice other the- 
ories which have been advanced by writers 
in the last and in the present century, I 
will quote the characteristics of gravita- 
tion as given by Taylor, characteristics 
which must @// be satisfied by any satis- 
factory theory of gravitative action. These 
are as follows : — 

“1st. Its divection is radial towards the 
acting mass, or rectilinear — indefinitely. 
This rectilinear traction is incapable of 
deflection by any intermediate force. It 
suffers neither disturbance nor interfer- 
ence from any multiplication of similar 
lines of action, and admits neither of re- 
flection, refraction, nor of composition. 

“2nd. Its quantity is exactly propor- 
tional to the acting mass_ indefinitely. 
Corollary : hence, — 

“2nd, 6. Its integrity of action is com- 
plete with every accumulation of additional 
demand, indefinitely ; that is to say, no 
multiplication of duty in the slightest de- 
gree impairs its previous tensions. 

“3rd. The éntensity is diminished by 
recession, in proportion to the square of 
the distance through which it acts, indefi- 
nitely; ina manner somewhat analogous 
to — but (as modified by the same condi- 
tion) radically different from —the action 
of light. 

“ath. Its time of action is instantaneous 
throughout all ascertained distances, and 
therefore, presumably, indefinitely. Co- 
rollary : hence, — 

“ath, d. Its rate of action (if the expres- 
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sion may be tolerated) is precisely the 
same on bodies at all velocities — indefi- 
nitely. It no more lags on a comet ap- 
proaching the sun at the inconceivable 
speed of two hundred miles in one second 
than on a body at the lowest rate of mo- 
tion, or than on the same comet receding 
from the sun at the same velocity. 

“sth. Its guadity is invariable under all 
circumstances —indefinitely. It is en- 
tirely unaffected by the interposition of 
any material screen, whatever its character 
or extent; or, in other words, it can neither 
be checked by any insulator nor retarded 
by any obstruction. 

“6th. Its exergy is unchangeable in 
time, certainly for the past two thousand 
years; presumably — indefinitely. Corol- 
lary : hence, — 

“6th, &. Its activity is incessant and 
inexhaustible — indefinitely. The cease- 
less fall of planets from their tangential 
impulses involves no dynamic expenditure 
in the sun or in other known matter.” 

As almost all the authors of &énetic the- 
ories of gravitation have ignored the fourth 
of the above characteristics —the instan- 
taneous propagation of -.gravitation —it 
may be mentioned that were the gravita- 
tive influence to take even one minute in 
passing from the sun to the earth the con- 
sequence would be a change in the earth’s 
orbital velocity, which could be detected 
within a year. Indeed, we may go much 
farther than this. Laplace has shown that 
if the observed acceleration in the moon’s 
mean motion arises from the successive 
transmission of gravity, and not from the 
secular variation in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, the velocity with which 
gravity is transmitted must be more than 
forty-two million times greater than the 
velocity of light! This amounts to saying 
that if gravity occupied the one-hundred- 
thousandth of a second in traversing the 
distance from the sun to the earth it would 
in time be detected, and that the time to 
reach the earth from the nearest fixed star 
would be less than three seconds! We 
may therefore consider gravitative action 
as instantaneous, 

In the year 1707 Phillippe Villemot, a 
French theological doctor and an eminent 
mathematician, adopting the hypothesis 
that the planetary motions are caused by 
Cartesian vortices, propounded the hy- 
pothesis that gravitation is due to a differ- 
ence of pressure in the solar vortex, the 
pressure diminishing in the direction of 
the sun,—an idea somewhat similar to 
that advanced by Sir Isaac Newton. 

In the year 1734, the problem was again 
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attacked by John Bernouilli, the distin- 
guished Swiss mathematician, who pro- 
pounded a theory which seems to have 
been a combination of the vortices of 
Descartes with the emissions of Newton. 
He imagined gravitation to be caused by 
“the immediate impulsion of a substance ” 
which, “being continually thrown from 
the circumference of the vortex to its 
centre, impresses on all bodies encoun- 
tered by it in its path the same tendency 
towards the centre of the vortex.” As 
this hypothesis does not, according to 
Taylor, satisfy a single condition of gravi- 
tative action, it seems unworthy of further 
consideration. 

We now come to the famous theory of 
Le Sage, which is generally regarded as 
the most ingenious hypothesis hitherto 
proposed. Professor Tait considers it 
“the only even apparently hopeful attempt 
which has yet been made to explain the 
mechanism of gravitation ;” but, as it sat- 
isfies only two of the conditions specified 
above — the first and the third —it cannot 
be accepted as a solution of the problem. 
Le Sage imagines an infinite number of 
“ultramundane corpuscles ” of excessive 
minuteness, speeding through space in 
straight lines in all directions, and with 
enormous velocities. Two bodies placed 
in this ocean of flying corpuscles screen 
each other from the molecular bombard- 
ment, and would consequently move to- 
gether with a force varying inversely as 
the square of the distance. Le Sage sup- 
posed that the ultimate atoms of matter 
are sO minute compared with the spaces 
which separate them that only a few of 
the “corpuscles ” would come into colli- 
sion with the atoms; and Professor Tait 
remarks; “ It is necessary also to suppose 
that particles and masses of matter have a 
cage-like form, so that enormously more 
corpuscles pass through them than im- 
pinge upon them; else the gravitative 
action between two bodies would not be 
as the product of their masses.” 

As Taylor remarks, it is impossible, by 
Le Sage’s theory, torepresent “ the earth’s 
residual gravitation toward the sun during 
an eclipse of the moon;” and Sir John 
Herschel says: “The hypothesis of Le 
Sage, which assumes that every point of 
space is penetrated at every instant of 
time by material particles sudz-generts, 
moving in right lines in every possible 
direction, and impinging upon the material 
atoms of bodies, as a mode of accounting 
for gravitation, is too grotesque to need 
serious consideration; and, besides, will 
render no account of the phenomena of 
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elasticity.” This opinion, emanating from 
so great an astronomer and mathemati- 
cian, is, of course, deserving of consid- 
erable weight. But further arguments 
against Le Sage’s theory are forthcoming. 
Admitting as just and reasonable the ob- 
jection raised by Taylor that the bombard- 
ment of the hypothetical corpuscles would 
have the effect of retarding the motion of 
the planets, and accepting Clerk Maxwell’s 
conclusion that even a small fraction of 
the arrested energy of the cannonading 
particles would be sufficient to raise in a 
few seconds “ the whole material universe 
‘to a white heat,” it will, I think, be ad- 
mitted that we must reject Le Sage’s 
ingenious hypothesis as wholly inadequate 
to explain the observed phenomena. 

In the year 1760 the eminent Swiss 
mathematician, Euler (a pupil of Ber- 
nouilli), advanced some speculations on 
the cause of gravitation in a series of 
“ Letters on Different Subjects in Physics 
and Philosophy addressed to a German 
Princess.” His views on the subject were 
vague; but he attributes the observed 
effects of gravitation to some action in the 
ether of space. He says (Letter 68): “ Let 
us suppose that before the creation of the 
world God had created only two bodies, at 
a distance from each other ; that absolutely 
nothing existed outside of them, and that 
they were in a state of rest; would it be 
possible for the one to approach the other, 
or for them to have a propensity to ap- 
proach? How could the one feel the 
other at adistance? Whence would arise 
the desire of approaching? These are 
perplexing questions. But if you suppose 
that the intermediate space is filled with a 
subtile matter we can comprehend at once 
that this matter may act upon the bodies 
by impelling them. The effect would be 
the same as if they possessed a power of 
mutual attraction. Now, as we know that 
the whole space which separates the heav- 
enly bodies zs filled with a subtile matter 
called ather, it seems more reasonable to 
ascribe the mutual attraction of bodies to 
an action which the ether exercises upon 
them, though its manner of acting may be 
unknown to us, than to have recourse to 
an unintelligible property.... As the 
idea of occult qualities is now banished 
from philosophy, attraction ought not to 
be considered in this sense.” As, how- 
ever, Euler does not explain ow the ether 
acts in producing gravitation, his views do 
not throw any light on the subject. 

In 1816 Jobn Herapath proposed the 
hypothesis of “one cause for heat, light, 
gravitation, electricity, cohesion, etc.” 
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This general cause he attributes to “the 
action of an elastic medium,” which, as in 
Newton’s hypothesis, decreases in density 
as it approaches the * dense bodies of the 
sun and planets,” the heat of the sun and 
the comparative warmth of the planets 
producing the hypothetical rarefaction. 
Like most writers on the subject, he re- 
jects as “strongly unphilosophical” the 
idea of action at a distance as an explana- 
tion of gravitation, and attributes it to 
differences in the temperature of the ether 
or medium. It is, however, pointed out by 
Taylor that these differences in temper- 
ature would not produce differences in 
pressure, and Herapath himself admits 
that “we have no distinct evidence of at- 
traction being either augmented or les- 
sened by heat.” It seems doubtful whether 
any of the six conditions to be complied 
with by an acceptable theory of gravita- 
tion would be satisfied by Herapath’s hy- 
pothesis. 

Another attempt to solve this intracta- 
ble problem was made in the year 1832 by 
Dr. Jules Guyot, a French physician. He 
considered universal space to be filled 
with two forms of matter, one in the sen- 
sible state of ordinary matter, solid and 
liquid, and the other the insensible ether, 
which he conceives to exist under a state 
of great pressure. Assuming that motion, 
either of translation or of vibration, is in- 
herent in matter, he supposes that the 
phenomena of light, heat, sound, electric- 
ity, magnetism, and gravitation are all 
produced by molecular motion or vibra- 
tion. In a paper published in 1861 he 
says: “ We are compelled to admit that 
attraction is a mechanical force, consist- 
ing, first, of the rarefaction of the ether 
between molecules, masses, or the heav- 
enly bodies, resulting from the ceaseless 
vibration of the atoms of ponderable mat- 
ter, and secondly, of the reaction from the 
exterior pressure of the zther upon the 
same, resulting from the general pressure 
of the imponderable universal medium 
which constitutes the mother-liguor of the 


world.” In the same paper Guyot sug- 
gests an idea similar to the modern 


“ vortex-ring ” theory of matter, viz., that 
matter, as we know it, was originally 
evolved by some creative process from the 
ether of space. According to Taylor, 
Guyot’s hypothesis, although original and 
ingenious, will not satisfy any (except 
perhaps the first) of the six conditions of 
gravitative action, and is, moreover, op- 
posed to the conservation ofenergy. Like 
other gravitative theories, it must, there- 
fore, be rejected. 
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We next come to the views of the late 
Professor Faraday, published in the year 
1844. These views, although vague, like 
those of some of his predecessors, are en- 
titled to the respect and consideration due 
to the high reputation of their illustrious 
author. Faraday considered that “ gravi- 
tation is a property of matter dependent 
on a certain force, and it is this force 
which constitutes matter.” In some ex- 
periments made with a view to establish 
a relation between electricity and gravita- 
tion, the details of which were communi- 
cated to the Royal Society in November, 
1850, Faraday obtained negative results. 
Some years later, in a paper “On the 
Conservation of Force,” he expressed the 
opinion that the idea of action ata dis- 
tance is directly opposed to “ the principle 
of the conservation of force.” But, as 
Taylor points out, this was a misconcep- 
tion on Faraday’s part, as “ the conserva- 
tion of force has no relation whatever to 
the daw of force, and can have no relation 
toit;”° and he says, “ Properly speaking, 
‘ Force ’is not conserved atall! It is the 
offspring of force, or * work,’ that is really 
conserved.” 

Faraday questions “whether such a 
power as gravitation acts without occupy- 
ing time;” but, as has been shown al- 
ready, the action of the gravitative force 
is practically instantaneous, so instanta- 
neous, indeed, that were it to take the ten- 
thousandth part of a second in traversing 
the distance from the sun to the earth 
the fact would long since have been de- 
tected by astronomical observations. 

In the year 1848 Marc Seguin, a French 
engineer, attempted to franie some hypoth- 
esis which would account for gravitation. 
He seems, however, to have abandoned 
the attempt as hopeless, and to have had 
recourse, in 1858, to the idea of an “ occult 
quality.” He says: “ We are thus led to 
consider attraction as a first cause, ema- 
nating directly from the Divine Will in the 
creation of matter. Doubtless it is not 
impossible that it may hereafter be dis- 
covered that attraction in its turn is only 
a consequence of a more general law, 
comprehending in itself more implicitly 
the means of explaining the effects at- 
tributed to attraction... .. Let us, then, 
consider matter as existing from the be- 
ginning uniformly in space, and attraction 
as an essential property with which it is 
endowed, by virtue of which the different 
parts or molecules composing it possess 
in themselves the power of mutual attrac- 
tion.” 

In 1849 Bouchepora suggested a rela- 
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tion between the displacement of the ether 
caused by the motions of the celestial 
bodies and their gravitative tendency 
towards each other. 

In 1852 Lamé, a distinguished French 
geometer, thought that “gravitation and 
elasticity should be considered as effects 
of the same cause, which correlate or con- 
nect all the material parts of the universe ; 
the first asserting this relation through 
immense distances, the second exhibiting 
it only in very small spaces.” How such 
opposite effects as the attraction of grav- 
itation and the repulsion of elasticity 
could possibly be due to the same cause 
he does not explain. Lamé admits the 
existence ef a universal ether us proved 
by the phenomena of light, and believes 
that to its action are in some way due all 
the effects known to us as heat, electricity, 
magnetism, universal attraction, cohesion, 
and chemical affinity. 

In 1858 Mr. J. J. Waterson, of Edin- 
burgh, published in the Philosophical 
Magazine some speculations with refer- 
ence to the cause of gravitation. Like 
Lamé, and others, he suggests that it is 
due to some action in the ether, but thinks 
that “the special dynamic arrangements 
by which this is effected may ever elude 
research.” 

In 1859 Professor James Challis, of 
Cambridge University, published a very 
carefully considered and mathematically 
analyzed hypothesis of gravitative action 
as due to wave motion in the ether. 
Challis rejects the idea of action at a 
distance as inexplicable “ by any previous 
or concomitant knowledge, but, if it be a 
reality, must forever remain to us incom- 
prehensible.” He assumes “ that all sub- 
stances consist of minute spherical atoms 
of different but constant magnitudes, and 
of the same intrinsic inertia; and that the 
dynamical relations and movements of 
different substances, and of their constit- 
uent atoms, are determined by the press- 
ures of the ether against the surfaces of 
the atoms, together with the reaction of 
the atoms against such pressure by reason 
of the constancy of their form and magni- 
tudes. The zxther is assumed to be a 
uniform elastic fluid medium pervading 
all space not occupied by atoms, and 
varying in pressure proportionally to 
variations of its density. The theory 
recognizes no other kinds of force than 
these two, the one an active force resident 





in the zther, and the other a passive re- 
action of the atoms.” He suggests that 


| undulations of different wave-lengths may 
|exist simultaneously in the ether, the 
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larger waves producing the phenomenon 
of attraction, and the smaller waves that 
of repulsion between the atoms of matter. 
These small waves are supposed to be 
smaller than those of light, and even 
smaller in amplitude than the diameter of 
the ultimate atom itself. 

In a later paper, published in 1876, 
Professor Challis speaks of “Zhe force of 
gravity as due to the attractive action of 
a molecule of a higher order as to magni- 
tude than the molecule of molecular at- 
traction. For distinction, a molecule of 
this superior order might be called a 
gravity molecule. Its magnitude may 
still be considered to be so small that in 
comparison with the magnitudes of ter- 
restrial and cosmical masses it may be 
treated as an infinitesimal quantity.” 

It appears that Professor Challis’s hy- 
pothesis, although very carefully consid- 
ered, and treated with high mathematical 
ability, fails signally to satisfy the condi- 
tions of the problem. Although its author 
believed that he had successfully ex- 
plained the phenomena involved in the 
first three propositions, he seems to have 
entirely ignored the last three conditions 
of gravitative action. 

In 1861 Mr. J. Stuart Glennie proposed 
a theory of universal rvepudsion as an ex- 
planation of gravitative force. According 
to his views, which are somewhat vague, 
“matter is conceived as made up, not of 
an elastic zther and inelastic atoms, but 
of elastic molecules of different orders as 
to size and density. If a rough physical 
conception of these molecules be required, 
they may be conceived as etherial nuclei, 
the ether of the nuclei of a lower being 
made up of nuclei of a higher order, and 
so on ad infinitum.” With reference to 
this hypothesis Taylor says: “In enthron- 
ing a universal repulsion to discharge the 
office of a universal attraction, Mr. Glennie 
has not been successful in satisfying any 
of the conditions of the problem, and in 
investing his ‘atoms’ with the pressure of 
elasticity he has hardly carried out his 
programme of a ‘theory cleared of prop- 
erties and virtues,’ ” 

Professor P. G. Tait, lecturing on 
“Force” before the British Association 
at Glasgow in September, 1876, inclines to 
the adoption of a kinetic theory of gravi- 
tation, but is — according to Taylor — 
incorrect in asserting that potential en- 
ergy, like kinetic, involves the unit of 
time. Taylor remarks: “If there be any 
induction zmpregnadle as the generaliza- 
tion of a life-long, a continuous, and an 
unvarying experience, it is that potential 
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energy does mot ‘involve the unit of 
time.’ The carbon that has lain protected 
in the bowels of the earth for untold ages 
(certainly for many millions of years) has 
precisely the same relation to oxygen as 
the carbon prepared from last year’s wood, 
and holds stored in the same mass the 
same exactly measurable potential energy. 
The stone ball that may have lain a thou- 
sand years undisturbed on the brink of a 
precipice has during that time lost no 
fraction of its static tension, but will fall 
with absolutely the same dynamic effect 
as if thrown up to its seat by a cannon 
but a moment before.” And Professor 
Clerk Maxwell says: “In a watch the 
mainspring, when wound up, has a poten- 
tial energy which it spends in driving the 
wheels of the watch. This energy arises 
from the coiling up of the spring, which 
alters the relative position of its parts. In 
both cases, until the clock or watch is set 
a-going, the existence of potential energy, 
whether in the clock-weight or in the 
watch-spring, is not accompanied with any 
visible motion. We must therefore admit 
that potential energy can exist in a body 
or system all whose parts are at rest.” It 
seems clear, however, that potential en- 
ergy depends on gravitation. If, then, 
gravitation were non-existent, there would 
be no such thing as potential energy; that 
is, bodies near the earth’s surface would 
have no energy of position. If, therefore, 
gravitation is the result of any form of 
kinetic energy which involves the unit of 
time, potential energy, as Professor Tait 
maintains, would also “essentially in- 
volve ” the same unit. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for De- 
cember, 1867, Dr. Croll, the eminent Scot- 
tish geologist, published a paper “On 
Certain Hypothetical Elements in the 
Theory of Gravitation.” Hesays: “ That 
A and B placed at a distance should tend 
towards each other does not imply action 
at a distance. A moves by virtue of a 
force; but it does not follow that this 
force is ata distance from A. But if we 
assert that A and B ‘attract’ each other, 
then we imply action at a distance; for A 
is then affirmed to move in consequence 
of the force of B, and B in consequence of 
the force of A. ‘The very idea of attrac- 
tive force,’ as Professor Briicke remarks, 
‘includes that of action at a distance.’” 
Taylor, however, points out that in our 
ignorance of the cause of gravitation ‘it 
may bea fact of natural law that everything 
‘acts where it is not,’ including even an 
ztherial vibration;” and he quotes the 
opinion of John Stuart Mill that “action 
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at a distance is intrinsically quite as cred- | 
ible as action in contact, and there is no, 
reason, apart from scientific experience, 
to regard the one as in any respect less 
probable than the other.” It is, of course, 
a popular idea that no action can take 
place between bodies except through 
some connecting link; but there are good 
grounds for supposing that no two parti- 
cles of the universe are in absolute contact. 
If this fact could be thoroughly estab- 
lished, we should be forced to conclude 
that “action at a distance” is really the 
law of nature. This point will be referred 
to by and by. 

Dr. Croll’s views as to the cause of 
gravitation may be summed up in his own 
words: ‘ Gravity in all probability is of the 
nature of an impactor pressure. Some of 
our most eminent physicists state that the 
force of gravity must either result from 
impact of ultramundane corpuscles, in 
some respects analogous to that of the 
particles of a gas (which has been found 
to be capable of accounting for gaseous 
pressure), or it must result from difference 
of pressure in a substance continuously 
filling space, except where matter dis- 
places it. That gravity is a force of the 
nature of pressure is, I think, beyond 
doubt; but that this pressure results from 
the impact of corpuscles, or from difference 
of pressure in a substance filling space, is 
purely hypothetical. Why not assume it 
to be a force, without calling in the aid of 
corpuscles or a medium filling space?” 
This statement is evidently very vague, 
and brings us no nearer to a solution of 
the problem. To assume the existence of 
“a force” without explaining why or how 
the force acts seems quite as “purely 
hypothetical” as the impact of corpuscles 
or the action of a pressure-medium. 

In the year 1869, a “New Theory of 
Gravitation ” was presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences by M. P. Leray. 
Assuming the existence of a “ perfectly 
elastic” fluid —the ether of space— M. 
Leray supposes “that there exist at every 
point equal currents crossing each other 
in all directions,” and that two bodies 
placed in the ether shield each other from 
the action of these currents, as in the case | 
of the flying corpuscles of Le Sage. | 

The publication of Leray’s views elicited | 
from M. Lecog de Boisbaudran a “ Note | 
on the Theory of Weight” read before | 
the French Academy on September 20, | 
1869. On some points he agrees with | 
M. Leray; but on others his ideas are 
different. He says: “I admit that two 
bodies separated by an absolute void can- 
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not act on each other; that action takes 
place only by contact, the play of forces 
toliowing the laws of ordinary mechanics. 
If there existed but a single kind of atoms, 
the interchange of forces occurring be- 
tween equal masses, two atoms could not 
unite. Force and matter would exist, but 
not attraction. There are, then, at least 
two kinds of primordial atoms of different 
masses. The smaller may be called 
zther; the others, ponderable atoms,” and 
“it is to the longitudinal vibrations of the 


gether that I attribute the cause of 
weight.” 
In 1870, Professor Guthrie — appar- 


ently in ignorance of the earlier researches 
of Dr. Guyot—made some experiments 
with a tuning-fork, and found that, when 
vibrating, it exerted an attractive influence 
on light bodies suspended near it. He 
says: “ Though the term ‘attraction ’ may 
have been occasionally used in the above 
to denote the tendency of bodies to ap- 
proach, the line of conclusions here indi- 
cated tends to argue that there is no such 
thing as attraction in the sense of a pulling 
force, and that two utterly isolated bodies 
cannot influence one another. If the 
ztherial vibrations which are supposed to 
constitute radiant heat resemble the erial 
vibrations which constitute sound, the 
heat which all bodies possess, and which 
they are supposed to radiate in exchange, 
will cause all bodies to be urged towards 
one another.” As Taylor points out, 
“this hypothesis would make gravitation 
a function of temperature, contrary to all 
observation,” and it is in fact wholly in- 
consistent with the last three conditions 
of gravitative action. 

We next come to the interesting experi- 
ments and views of Dr. Croukes, the 
eminent physicist. Ina paper presented 
to the Royal Society in 1874, he suggests 
that the action of his then newly invented 
“radiometer” might possibly throw some 
light on the cause of gravitation. This 
little instrument, which is now familiar to 
most people, consists of light discs, fixed 
on arms, and mounted on a point in a 
hollow glass bulb, from which the air is 
almost wholly exhausted. One side of the 
disc is blackened, and it is found that 
under the influence of radiant heat (or 
sunlight) the discs rotate. This rotation 


was at first supposed to be due to‘the re- 
pulsive action of heat; but subsequent 
investigations proved that this idea was 
incorrect, the motion being simply due to 
the difference of heat absorbed by the 
two sides of the disc and the reaction of 
the rarefied air remaining in the almost 
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perfect, but still imperfect, vacuum. As 
all experiments have shown that gravita- 
tion is perfectly independent of differences 
of temperature in the bodies mutually 
attracted, it does not appear that Dr. 
Croll’s views are well founded, or that 
there is any relation or analogy between 
the motion of the radiometer discs and 
the mystery of gravitative action. 

According to Taylor, the statical theory 
of gravitation is open to the objection of 
“the obvious irrationality of a stable non- 
equilibrium ;” and there is no real differ- 
ence between this pressure hypothesis and 
the idea of an ether increasing outwards 
from the centres of material bodies. He 
ably shows that the corpuscular hypothe- 
sis of gravity is not in any way analogous 
to the molecular theory of gases; and that, 
even if we could consider it as a vera 
causa, the law of inverse squares would 
not be satisfied in the case of very large 
masses of matter. He also shows that the 
hypothesis of ethereal undulation is “ in- 
capable of inducing anything in the slight- 
est degree analogous to gravitation,” and 
that, even were they capable of doing so, 
the origin of such undulations would still 
remain amystery. Even granting a prime 
mover, we should still be at a loss to 
conceive how “the initial impulse is con- 
verted into vibration.” The great objec- 
tion to every kinetic theory of gravitation 
seems to be “its utterly reckless violation 
of any rational conception of the conserva- 
tion of energy;” and the authors of these 
theories seem to think that they “have the 
fink of the Infinite on which to draw in 
every dynamic emergency, without the 
fear of a depleted treasury, and without 
any necessity being felt for inquiring too 
nicely into the balance of the depositor’s 
account.” 

Taylor is finally disposed to consider 
gravitation as an “ ultimate phenomenon,” 
or, in other words, that it is an inherent 
property of matter. The phenomena of 
elasticity and the observed resistance of 
all substances to compression seem to 
show that a force of repulsion exists be- 
tween the component molecules of matter. 
“And thus, whether we contemplate the 
infinitely small or the infinitely grand, in 
every case comes back upon us the wide 
inductien, that the action of matter in 
atom, in molecule, or in mass is ever at a 
distance! Of actual contact there is prob- 
ably no instance afforded in nature, ex- 
cepting in the intimate substance of the 
ultimate atom.” In the well-known ex- 
periment of Newton, in which a glass 
plate is placed on the convex. surface of a 
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| lens, Dr. Robison found * that two pieces 
of glass are not in mathematical contact till 
they are exerting a mutual pressure of not 
less than one thousand pounds per square 
inch. For we must not conclude that they 
are in contact till the black spot appears ; 
and even then we dare not positively affirm 
it. My own decided opinion is that the 
glasses not only are not in mathematical 
contact in the black spot, but that the dis- 
tance between them is vastly greater than 
the eighty-nine thousandth part of an inch, 
the difference of the distances at two suc- 
cessive rings.” 

Why the ultimate atoms of bodies should 
attract at a distance and repel when in 
close proximity seems a paradox we can- 
not understand. The “standing enigma,” 
as Taylor terms it, remains; ‘and with 
each revolving year new demonstrations of 
its absolute precision and of its universal 
domination serve only to fill the mind with 
added wonder and with added confidence 
in the stability and the supremacy of the 
power in which has been found no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning; but 
which, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever — 


Lives through all life, extends through all 
extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates — unspent ! 
J. E. Gore. 


From The Leisure Hour, 
A SKATING TRIP IN HOLLAND. 


First of all, let me at once confess I 
am not a great skater, and I have no sev- 
enty-mile runs to record, or marvellous 
stories of how many (or how few) minutes 
I took over such and such a mile course. 
My experiences are all very small, and- 
just such as any chance reader of the 
Leisure Hour would be likely to have. 
One thing, however, does make the trip I 
have to tell about notable, and that is — 
it was taken during the marvellous win- 
ter of 1890-91. The abiding, worrying 
thought when going a-skating of most 
average mortals —if they are anyhow out 
of their teens—takes shape in the cau- 
tious words: “Is it safe?” In last win- 
ter all care could be thrown to the winds. 
Why, they drove a coach and four on the 
Thames! It was safe everywhere, and in 
Holland it was doubly safe. 

I was fortunate in having pleasant com- 
panionship in crossing from Harwich to 
Rotterdam, and again in returning; but a 
part of the time in Holland I was abso- 
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lutely alone, and in a place where not a 
soul spoke English. Till that time I had 
always thought what a nice fellow and 
pleasant companion I was ; then I thought 
I had never met a greater bore, or a man 
whose mind was such a desert drear. 

But we must forego these moralizings 
and start on ourtrip. I have now been 
four winters to Holland, and each time 
perversely, in spite of warning, gone the 
wrong route. The best is by Queenbor- 
ough and Flushing —less sea, and one is 
fit the same day of crossing to put on 
skates and doamild run. AsIhavesaid, 
we landed at Rotterdam. All the way up 
the Maas the river was full of great blocks 
and floes of drifting ice — some so large 
that the steamer thought precaution was 
best, and eased out of their way ; and then, 
when it thought it was safe, it would go 
smack into the middle of the pack; «nd 
the grinding of the ice against her iron 
sides made noise enough in the-ears of 
those who were still below in their berths 
to cause disagreeable thoughts of holes 
being knocked in the ship’s sides. We 
were told, however, the noise was out of 
all proportion to the danger, and we finally 
arrived without mishap. On board we 
had two young Dutch gentlemen, who 
were being educated in England, and they 
were kindness itself in getting our tickets, 
settling with porters, and performing all 
those little courtesies that make a journey 
pleasant instead of painful. Whenever 
and wherever I have been in Holland I 
have always found the greatest politeness 
and even profuse hospitality from the mid- 
dle classes ; but it ends there. The man 
of the people may not always mean it, but 
he is nevertheless very rude frequently ; 
always grumpy, or diffident, or what you 
will, he can be at times downright insult- 
ing. Here I do not so much wish to point 
out the townsman as I do the countryman. 
I have had now pretty fair experience in 
my'sketchy rambles of very various peo- 
ple, and I certainly should place a low- 
class Dutchman very low indeed. 

We first put on our skates — ordinary 
running skates—in the park at Rotter- 
dam. It was rather a ticklish moment 
that, standing up and starting off before 
an interested crowd of Dutchmen. I am 
not a professional, as I have before said, 
and at no time am I quite as strong on my 
legs as James Smart or Mr. Charles Teb- 
butt ; but when, in addition to my ordinary 
small powers, I found I had not recovered 
from the sea-voyage, and that my legs 
were very shaky, and my knees showed a 
loving disposition to knock and rub noses, 
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I fairly wished that ice would open and 
swallow me up out of the gaze of those 
horrid searching eyes. The mob jeered 
as I scratched along in very lame-duck 
fashion ; little boys on big skates tied on 
with worsted swept in front of me and 
looked impudently up in my face and 
“ boohed ” and “ yaahed ; ” and wherever I 
went I was followed and mobbed like 
some poor modest owl by impudent spar- 
rows. This, however, soon came to an 
end, and when once I could feel my legs I 
began to grasp what lovely ice I was on, 
and to appreciate how much harder it was 
than the ice we have at home. Joy re- 
turned, and I managed to free myself of 
the feeling that I was a sort of doddering 
old idiot, who ought to be ina bath-chair 
rather than on skates. 

“ What bird was that?” I asked myself, 
as a great shadow swept across my 
course. A hooded crow, and another, and 
another; and soon I found out that hoodie 
is indeed a common bird here — the oppo- 
site, too, in his habits with us; for in 
England he is the shyest and most cun: 
ning of birds, difficult to approach even in 
those districts he frequents; but here he 
is a sociable bird, living in the towns, 
hopping about on the ice before the 
skater, and stalking placidly on the frozen 
roadways right under the noses of the 
sleigh-horses who race by with jingling 
bells. I went to the Zoological Gardens, 
and though much of it was shut up 
or under matting, owing to the severe 
weather, I saw enough to show it is a 
considerable rival to our own well-kept 
gardens. The Zoological Society of Lon- 
don have lately had a very large aviary 
built for the herons and gulls on the lines 
of the one here, but this one appears big: 
ger to me; and I noticed many nests, and 
was told that they rear so many of the 
common sort of herons and gulls that they 
let some each year escape; and I myself 
saw some of these liberated captive-born 
birds sitting on the top of the aviary, very 
literally coveting again the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, for inside the netting was food in 
plenty and outside there was none. No 
one ever stays long at Rotterdam; it is 
the fashion to abuse it and generally run 
it down. As a matter of fact, there is 
plenty of interest in it, and it would repay 
going through quietly. 

Amsterdam was to be our centre ; so we 
took train and enjoyed the feeling of trav- 
elling quickly without having our internal 
machinery all thrown out of gear, as it 
had been travelling across that horrid 
strip of sea. My friends were going to 
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the Amstel Hotel, so I went too. There 
they made us very comfortable; but I 
wished several times they would push it a 
little nearer the centre of the town. Es- 
pecially I wished it after I had been to 
dine with a hospitable Dutchman, who 
lived some way out, and from whose house 
I returned by train — not reaching Am- 
sterdam till one o’clock in the morning; 
no cab at the station, and I had to walk, 
I thought I knewa short cut, but found, 
to my dismay, that the short cut led me 
clean wrong, and I had toretrace my steps 
all the way back and start afresh. The 
midnight cat of Amsterdam sings just like 
his London brethren, and it made me feel 
a little more at home as I tramped the 
otherwise deadly silent streets and at last 
arrived at the Amstel, where a glimmering 
light in the hall showed me some one was 
about, and a sleepy porter at last unbolted 
the door. But I resolved from that hour 
I would never again stay at the Amstel 
unless they moved it nearer the central 
station. I have often been told that trav- 
elling is “so cheap, you know, in Hol- 
land;” as a matter of fact, in the big 
towns it’s exactly the same as everywhere 
else —if anything, a little dearer. Right 
away in the country you may here and 
there drop on some quiet old-time inn 
where they have not learnt all the modern 
tricks of kotelextortion. Butitis no good 
thinking that a trip to Holland can be 
done cheaper than a trip to any other part 
of the Continent. I am speaking now 
from the ordinary standpoint of a man who 
is not a Dutch scholar, and, therefore, is 
compelled to go to only such places where 
there will be a reasonable chance of his 
being understood when he uses his mother 
tongue. I have no doubt, from the expe- 
rience I have had from my several trips, 
that, if one could speak Dutch well, one 
might perhaps travel and live on very 
little. 

There were races going on when we 
arrived there, but we did not go to see 
them, as hanging about on an exposed 
stand, freezingly cold yourself, whilst you 
watch others skate, cannot be said to be 
the most pleasant occupation. So we(two 
Englishmen, one my senior and one my 
junior, and myself) went round to see a 
gentleman whom I had an introduction to, 
and he in the kindest manner gave us all 
sorts of information as to where we should 
find the best runs, and ended by putting 
us under the guidance of a young friend 
of his, who spoke English, and who in 
next to no time ran home, changed his 
business clothes for a very workmanlike 
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skating costume, and led us off to the Y, 
which is just behind the central station. 
We had decided that we should above 
everything like to skate on the Zuider Zee, 
and*our excursion was to end at the Isle 
of Marken; and, had we not had our 
kindly guide, I don’t think we should ever 
have got there; for, although we had a 
good map, all the country being covered 
with snow, it was practically impossible to 
tell land from water, excepting always 
where runs were kept swept on the ice. 
Once or twice we thought we were on 
land when we were really on ice, so sub- 
stantial was the feel, and so beaten down 
was the snow; and even our guide himself, 
a Dutchman born, was continually having 
long confabs with the different people we 
met. This was, I know, very much on 
our behalf, as he knew the way, but he 
wanted always to get us the best way and 
show us the best ice. And well he per- 
formed his task. All Dutch skates are 
tied on either with leather thongs or laces, 
or with list-string, and the quickness with 
which they put their skates on is really 
amazing. I own to hate putting my own 
skates on, but in Holland you have to; 
for, though there are men and chairs, not 
one in a hundred knows how to screw and 
strap them on properly, and you have to 
do it yourself. I was the slowest of the 
three in getting mine on always, and I felt 
very purple and breathless after it; but, 
at last, allis ready and we are off. Ina 
very few minutes it was patent that our 
new friend was an excellent skater, strong 
and fast, and he must have suffered much 
at having to go so slowly, when doubtless 
he was longing to tear away; but he was 
far too much of a gentleman to show the 
least sign of this, and reined himself in to 
suit our modest capacities. Nearly every 
Dutchman can skate faster than we could, 
and, when they choose, can go by you with 
the most ridiculous ease. Still, we found 
that even they think we are pretty good at 
keeping up a fair pace for long distances. 
The first town we had to steer for was 
Monnickendam, and we had a really glori- 
ous run of some ten to twelve miles right 
into the town; then we were told we must 
off skates and walk about a quarter of a 
mile. Knowing my slowness in adjusting 
my skates, I preferred to keep them on, 
and walked through the little town on 
them — a very foolish proceeding, as it 
spoilt my blades and made my instep very 
sore; but of this more hereafter. Where 
we joined the ice again there were col- 
lected a lot of ice yachts, and, as we had 


‘heard so much of these curious craft, we 
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called another halt and made an inspec- 
tion and drawing. They were not at all 
like the yachts that may be seen pictured 
in the American magazines. They were 
thoroughly Dutch — broad, comfortable, 
regular boats with seats — cushions even 
_ “high sides, and, of course, painted spick 
and span. (What a country Holland is 
for paint, to be sure! They paint every- 
thing — gates, houses, and even trees — 
and suck colors, villainous greens and 
blues, in close juxtaposition with vermil- 
ion and lemon yellow.) The American 
craft are made all lightness and strength, 
and in no sort of way are they like boats. 
A cross roughly gives their ground plan. 
We wanted very much to have a sail, as 
we found they were on hire; but there 
was no wind, and it was useless to think 
of it. From this point we were on the 
waters of the Zuider Zee, and as we 
headed straight for the Isle of Marken we 
felt all exhilaration. The great, wide, 
open expanse of ice literally running right] ¥ 
round one as far as the eye could reach, 
with the distant hazy isle growing out of 
the horizon, was simply lovely. We soon, 
however, had our ecstasy put under check, 
for we met two men, who turned out to be 
fellow-countrymen, who reported that it 
was useless going on, as in about a mile 
the swept run ended, and the snow had 
been blown right over everything, and 
made progress impossible. They were 
going back, and we had a solemn council. 
There was the goal within sight, the 
promised land; how disappointing to 
have to give up all our cherished plans! 
and we finally concluded to do the more 
British thing and face the foe. Reaching 
the snowed-up point, my friends took their 
skates off, but I still foolishly would not; 
and so we in single file tramped over the 
snow for a mile or more, when, to our joy, 
we saw open spaces enough to justify |s 
hopes of skating, and very shortly we were 
all well under way, and ran straight up to 
the landing-place of Marken. We were 
to!d beforehand of the marvels of Marken 
fashions, but we were quite unprepared 
for the preposterous costumes we came 
across at every step. Asked to form any 
shapes to give grotesqueness, I do not 
think any Drury Lane costumier could 
design anything more absurd than the 
regulation costume of the men of Marken. 
It’s baggy where it might well be fitting 
close, and tight and squeezing where more 
ordinary mortals would make it fit easy. 
If they don’t wear high hats — and some, 
as in my sketch, did — they wear head 
coverings of cloth or silk of as high a sort 
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as they can build; but the one absorbing 
subject of contemplation to us was their 
wondrous pantaloons. “ Howis itdone?” 
asked each of theother. “ What's inside? 
What makes them so stiff, and keep stiff 
even when they walk or run?” I sug- 
gested they were starched; another said 
they must have a whalebone frame under- 
neath. Our Dutch friend could offer no 
further explanation than that they wore 
many clothes one on top of another; in- 
deed, were in that particular part of their 
persons simply living clothes-baskets. 

They on their side seemed to consider 
we were all awful frights, and laughed 
most immoderately — worst of all at me. 
Men giggled, and girls fairly turned their 
heads away and screamed. I got quite 
hot and nervous, and had to get the assur- 
ance of one of our party that there was 
nothing wrong. They rolled about and 
roared ; and at last one old man, who had 
been rather polite in showing us about, 
with a kindly grave face looked at me 
slowly up and down, and his face began to 
melt into a big grin, and then he too broke 
out into most annoying mirth. 

‘* Whatever can be the matter?” thought 
I, and my only conclusion was that I must 
resemble their own peculiar Guy Fawkes, 
whoever he may be. It was very vexing, 
as I wanted to sketch some of the girls’ 
costumes, and it was altogether out of the 
question ; for the moment I looked at any 
one and opened my sketch book, she at 
once exploded, pointing the finger of scorn 
at me, and a whole chorus of “yah, ah, 
hahs!” made me shut my book and beat 
a retreat into the inn parlor, where we had 
a capital little junch —I still with my 
skates on. 

The whole place certainly is most pic- 
turesque — quaint, high, red-tiled roofs on 
black wooden houses of every size and 
many leaning this way and that, 
na their foundations certainly are 
not founded ona rock. The air seemed 
full of Boughton’s pictures. At every 
turn we said, “Why, this is just like 
Boughton ;”’ but we could not recall that 
we had ever seen him picture the awful 
garb of the men. 

By the time we were ready tostart home 
the afternoon was drawing in, and we had 
a magnificent panorama of changing sun- 
set color right over the Zuider Zee. The 





snow itself was no longer white, but a 
warm cosy color, and the patches of clear 
ice took the golden reflections of the sky 
above — delicate greys and greens too ran 





through the ice, and the shadows of the 
snowdrifts were pure cobalt and pinkish 

















purple. Really, it was like fairyland — all 
color. Marken at the back, we on a great 
clear field of open ice, land looming out 
only at one point onthe horizon. For that 
point we made, and without any stoppages 
of any sort we laid ourselves out for a 
steady run. 

I had for some time been feeling rather 
uncomfortable in the instep of my right 
foot, and now I found the left also was 
chafed and sore, all because I had been 
foolhardy enough to do so much walking 
on my skates, in all between twoand three 
miles. Walking on skates I found, then, 
does not pay; the time you may save in 
not having to take off and put on is more 
than lost, later on, by the strained condi- 
tion your feet get into; further, though my 
blades did not suffer as much as I was 
forewarned they would, still they were 
certainly not improved. It was getting 
dark by this time; the sun had gone down; 
still we kept on, I the last of the four, and 
feeling awfully done, every stroke giving 
me a really nasty twinge; but it was no 
good saying a word, the punishment I felt 
I had earned. I had two bad falls, owing 
to not seeing cracks, and was heartily glad 
when twinkling gas-lamps showed we were 
nearing Amsterdam. Needless to add, 
after a long day, having done between 
twenty-five and thirty miles, one sleeps 
like a top; the trouble was to keep awake. 
Oh, those terrible, tedious fable ad’héte 
dinners! How they dragged along, course 
after course —so many dishes that one 
didn’t want, and so few of the sort one 
did! After a few days I decided that I 
would start for Alkmar, and, as my friends 
could not well leave Amsterdam, I went 
alone. Arrived at Alkmar, I found I had 
my work cut out for me; for the hotel I 
was directed to was of a primitive sort, 
the landlord did not speak English, no 
waiters glib of tongue, not a soul about 
the house who could translate for me, and 
it took me quite half an hour to explain I 
was dying of hunger and must have soup. 
I found I was the only person staying in 
the house. Whether this was usual or 
not I don’t know, and it certainly was 
rather a dismal lookout after the cheerful 
society I had left behind me that morning. 
Then it was I discovered, as I have al- 
ready told, what a fraud I was as a com- 
panion. Not a book in the place, not a 
paper! However, I soon got acclimatized, 
and learnt to relish the stillness and the 
solitary meals — not quite solitary, for the 
landlord was his own waiter, and he paced 
up and down the end of the room, keeping 
an eye on me to see I ateenough. Every 
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now and then he came close up to my end 
to watch me better, and then I had to 
make great appearances of revelling in 
the viands, for he was so interested and 
kindly I had no heart to show him that I 
thought the bulk of his food was of about 
the sort to put in the swill-tub, and it was 
only by grasping my nose tight, and hold- 
ing it so, that 1 could swallow certain of 
his mixtures. One evening he came up 
to me and mysteriously put before me a 
great paper form, which I discovered he 
wanted me to fillup. I thought at first it 
was for some local charity —a subscrip- 
tion list—and I demurred. “No, no,” 
I said, “ take it away;” but he would not 
have itso. I grasped from him that the 
police would carry me off if I didn’t sign 
it, and I at last mastered that it was a 
customary declaration that all inns have to 
make from time to time of those staying 
at their houses. I filled it in as best I 
could, but fear I put the answers into all 
sorts of wrong places; for I had to put 
my age — so he said —and how long I had 
been there, and why I was there, and 
where I came from, and what was my 
trade, etc., and I dabbed these bits of 
information down simply anywhere wher- 
ever there seemed to be room; so it is 
quite possible that it read I had been 
there thirty-five years, and that my age 
was ten days, and that my country was an 
artist, and that I had come there to be in 
England, and similar nonsense; but, any- 
how, I heard no more of it, although I 
did notice that the police looked at me 
rather suspiciously. Breakfast was the 
most satisfactory meal; a neat little table, 
linen spotlessly clean; a tray with a 
quaint little metal box, which I found held 
the requisite dose of tea for my own con- 
sumption; a great brass pail full of lighted 
charcoal, with a snug copper kettle hissing 
away most sociably, was placed on the floor 
alongside my chair. Then there was some 
sort of fish, boned and rolled, and a dish 
of bits of meat floating about in syrup and 
plums. Fortified thus, I felt ready for 
anything, and had some grand skating. 
All about the ice here, just as round the 
larger towns of Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam, were sweepers at regular intervals, 
cap in hand, ready for the little copper 
coin (five for a penny), and never failing to 
give you back the regulation dankumij- 
heer. Itis really owing to this prevalent 
custom throughout the country that mak- 
ing such trips as I am describing is possi- 
ble, and it is a duty incumbent on every 
visitor to always have a pocketful of these 
little coins ready. The tollis a small one, 
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and, though not decreed by law, should be 
as honored as if it were ; for itis only where 
sweepers are properly encouraged that 
pleasant skating can behad. Whenever 1 
found I was running short, I always pulled 
up at some wayside booth and got change. 
At these booths you get hot milk or cocoa, 
and little cakes which look like ginger- 
bread, but which have no taste at all be- 
yond a faint suspicion of having rubbed 
against a spice box when they were young 
(all the samples I came across were an- 
tiques, and somewhat soft and flabby). 
Sitting on benches, you usually found 
some two or three old men keeping the 
fur-capped proprietor company, for they 
pitch their tents in most lonely spots — 
sometimes not a house within sight — and 
yet there will be the little canvas shelter, 
with a small flag floating above it, and you 
may be certain of finding a red-hot stove 
and boiling kettle. The whole company 
look at one curiously, and start by asking 
you some question in double Dutch. You 
shake your head. Then they continue 
their staring and look at your skates, and 
one or another is sure to say “ Engleesh,” 
at which they all nod and shrug their 
shoulders, and give you a pitying smile. 
Sometimes they flavor the hot milk with 
aniseed, sometimes with other unknown 
ingredients, which give it a peculiar, abid- 
ing taste; but, anyhow, it is always hot, 
and I enjoyed it, as one only can enjoy 
things when out in the keen open air and 
after hard exercise. 

I made a run to Hoorn from Alkmar; 
but there was a decided thaw on that day, 
and, before I had gone far, the water was 
perceptibly on the ice; but I went on and 
reached my destination fairly easily. The 
last part of the track was through a dreary 
flat— not a bush, nothing in shape of 
building or even windmill. Here, for 
some two or three miles, I skated over the 
dead bodies of fish, who lay stomach up- 
wards, killed from lack of air. Nearly 
everywhere there are houses from time to 
time by the waterside, and holes are made, 
which are the fishes’ salvation. They 
crowd there for the life-giving air. The 
people do not make these holes in the ice 
for the benefit of the fish, but for their 
own use; for from them they get their 
water for all domestic purposes ; but they 
are so well known as being haunted by 
the fish that often you will see a patient 
Dutchman sitting angling, and catching, 
too, good baskets of fish. As there were 
no houses, however, here, there were no 
holes, and thousands of fish must have 
been killed. Here I saw hungry crows 
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| looking down through the ice at all this 
food with longing eyes, and two or three 
times I disturbed hard-working birds who 
were trying to pick and hack through the 
ice with their bills. As it was certainly a 
foot thick, I fear they never succeeded in 
gaining their prize; but I was astounded 
at the big boles they did make. 

As is so often the case in skating, you 
do not notice that there is any wind at all 
when you are going in one direction; but 
turn back, and you find to your astonish- 
ment that you are facing quite a smart 
breeze. So it was on this occasion, and 
when I restarted I felt I had my work to 
do to get home. My way through the 
desolate bit of country I have described 
was very exposed, and I felt the full force 
of the wind most uncomfortably. Noone 
who has not experienced it would believe 
the difference it makes (a bicyclist knows 
it well) whether the wind is with you or 
against you. 

The wind, too, seemed to be bringing 
the water along with it, and I soon was 
fairly ploughing through the water. My 
feet felt quite dry, however, and I was 
congratulating myself I was making way 
better than I could have expected, when 
suddenly it dawned on me! was not on 
the same run I had come; and, sure 
enough, I had somehow or other gone 
wrong — where, I never could find out. 
To avoid the wind I had been skating 
very low, with my head down to the ice, 
and I can only suppose that, without no- 
ticing it, I took a wrong turning, or kept 
straight on when I ought to have turned 
off. ‘To make all worse, it now began to 
get very misty and foggy, and down came 
the rain. I was about to retrace my steps 
when I saw a man approaching me, ges- 
ticulating, arms in the air; and when he 
got up to me I managed to grasp that he 
wished to tell me the water was coming. 
(I presume, as I saw windmills at work, 
that the authorities had settled the frost 
was at an end, and that now they were 
pumping the water on the ice to break it 
down, and so hasten the thaw and reopen 
the waterways, which had been so disas- 
trously long frozen up.) “ Vater, vater!” 
he kept on repeating, and urged me to 
turn back. Then I asked him if that way 
led to Alkmar. “Yes.” “Then that’s 
my way, water or no.” He fairly caught 
hold of my arm to stop me; but it was 
getting so late and dark that I saw I must 
make a push for it; so I left him standing 
aghast and started off. Very soon the 
“ swish, swish” of water came right over 





the toecap of my boot; then higher; then 




















I felt my boots were full. I could see by 
the ripples that the tide was coming down 
against me, and I felt very done; not a 
house in sight, not a soul to be seen. On 
I went, taking as long, slow strokes as I 
could. Sometimes I got my blade into a 
crack, which, being covered by the water, 
I could not see to avoid, and it struck me, 
if I should have a spill, I should be liter- 
ally wet to the skin. Comfortable, this! 
At last I saw a man on the bank ahead of 
me, and hope came. “Alkmar?” “Ja!” 
Good, hope returned ; then a few cottages ; 
and it was just here that happened the last 
straw that clinched the conviction in my 
mind that the low-class Dutchman is very 
low ; for some three or four loutish men, 
seeing me, shouted Dutch Billingsgate, 
and, not satisfied with that, threw some 
great lumps of ice straight at me. I was 
powerless to do anything, as, if I had at- 
tempted running up the bank to give them 
what they deserved, I, having my skates 
on, should have ludicrously failed; so, 
swallowing my rage, I went on. Abouta 
mile further I was done, and I had togive 
itup. Feeling certain I could not now be 
far from home, I determined to walk the 
rest of the way; so I got to the bank, took 
off my skates, and, with the water squeez- 
ing out of my boots at every step, set off 
at a sharp trot, and soon in the distance I 
could see lights here and there — a town, 
anyhow, I thought — and it turned out to 
be my goal. I met, coming out of the 
town, the very funniest little couple in a 
cart, about the size of an ordinary child’s 
mail-cart. It was drawn by two dogs, and 
came along at a great pace. Both occu- 
pants, a man and a woman, were wrapped 
in macintoshes, and the shining wet on 
them as they sat with their knees crowded 
up to their noses made them look like 
some quaint marine creatures. I could 
not have been more wet had I fallen; for, 
when I reached the inn, I found I had not 
a dry rag on me. Fortunately, I had a 
complete change with me —and I would 
strongly insist on the importance of every 
one who takes skating trips abroad always 
having an entire change, for you never 
know what will happen —and presently, 
when I had got into comfortable slippers 
and sat down to my well-earned meal, quite 
forgot the little troubles, and only revelled 
in the solid comforts of my cosy quarters. 
This was a sample of what one must ex- 
pect in askating trip. Thaws happen just 
as frequently in Holland as in England; 
indeed, on each of my four trips I have 
been struck with the many points of sim- 
iiarity that Dutch weather has with our 
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own. This is owing, no doubt, to both 
countries having so great aseaboard. But 
let me give an account of another day’s 
skate where there was nota single thorn 
of any sort. 

We determined rather late one day to 
skate from Amsterdam to the Hague. 
What settled us was finding that there 
was a good wind rising, which would be 
at our back nearly all the way, and, walk- 
ing past the central station westwards, we 
soon were on the canal that, practically 
without a single stoppage, runs straight 
into Haarlem. On this stretch the wind 
was only three-quarters behind us, yet we 
went along ata great pace (it was on this 
same run that, some years before, when 
I was one of a party with the late Mr. 
Neville Goodman and Mr. Tebbutt, that 
phenomenal time was made entirely by rea- 
son of the wind being dead behind us), and 
we did the ten or eleven miles without the 
least feeling that we had been for more 
than a mere stroll. But it was really dis- 
tressing to meet skaters in long strings, 
one behind another, toiling along, with 
heads bent down, fairly fighting every inch 
of the way, whilst we were rushing by 
them with such comparative ease. They, 
too, felt the cold more than we did going 
with the wind, and men and women were 
piteously holding their ears with their 
gloved hands to shelter them from the 
biting cold. The ice was good right into 
the town, and we skated under the bridge 
on which stands a magnificent old red- 
brick gateway with drawbridge. It was 
so peculiarly picturesque that we longed 
to sketch it. Crowds of picturesquely 
dressed men and women were passing in 
and out; women, with white caps and red 
faces, with big baskets on arms or heads; 
dogs harnessed to little carts were pull- 
ing their burdens along bravely; men in 
blouses, leaning over the bridge, made 
merry at our expense as we just stopped 
long enough to note it all—and then on 
again. We were soon outside the town, 
and rather glad — as, whenever your road 
runs through a town, you always have the 
ice broken and cracked, and, worse, cov- 
ered with grit and dirt, which clings to 
your skate and trips you upin a way which, 
when once experienced, makes you ever 
after dread that kind of fall almost more 
than any. Our course now was more 
southerly, and we had the wind, which had 
grown almost to a gale, dead at our backs. 
What a pace we went at from this stage! 
We literally tore along, far too quickly 
to see anything properly. We hardly met 
a single person right into Leyden; so 
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utterly futile would skating against such a 
wind have been, that all forebore. Occa- 
sionally some Dutchman would rattle by 
us as we slowed up a bit simply to get our 
breath ; but, for the most part, we had the 
whole twelve miles or more all to our- 
selves. The wind carried with it fine 
powdered snow, which enveloped usin a 
sort of thick cloud. Still the wind in- 
creased in force, till we found we went 
along even faster than we wanted, without 
taking a stroke at all. About this point 
the whole canal was, I found, swept clean, 
and we had not to keep to the regulation 
path. Small bits of reeds or broken bits 
of ice frozen on had to be avoided as best 
we could. As we were travelling so fast, 
there was not much time to put down the 
helm. At one stage I tried tostop myself, 
and really could not. The canal was not 
wide enough to take a big tack, and so 
come up in the wind, and we were going 
so awfully fast that, had I attempted to 
turn sharp, I should have been blown 
head over heels on to the bank. Fortu- 
nately, there were miles of clear ice in 
front; so away we tore, and gradually the 
worst fury of the storm abated. Now we 
came in sight of Leyden, and the canal 
opened into a large lagoon; and here we 
had the grandest climax of all, for we 
We sailed 


fairly sported with the wind. 
into it, we tacked, we ran this way and 
that, never giving a stroke, our legs rigidly 


together. The wind took us here, there, 
and everywhere in the most glorious fash- 
ion. I had two or three spills, because 
I would rashly experiment in steering, 
and tried running over and between all 
sorts of rough places. One spill I had 
knocked me rather silly for a time, and 
when I got up I had lost sight of my com- 
panions; so I suppose I must have lain 
for a minute or more. When I got up I 
found I had cut my hand and my knee; so, 
rather sobered, I gave up sailing and 
pegged away in the direction of the town, 
and caught up my friends, who had kindly 
drawn rein abit. Together we started into 
Leyden, took off our skates, and all agreed 
without a dissentient that never had we 
had such a magnificent run, and, come 
what might in the future, we probably 
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never should have such another. A good 
steak, coffee, and then a pipe, and once 
again we put on skates for our last bit of 
the journey to the Hague. About a mile 
outside we were ill-advised enough to fol- 
low the guidance of a man who pointed 
us a short cut, and we went along think- 
ing it was a lovely short cut; but, from 
being a small canal at first, it gradually 
became smaller and smaller, and worse, 
the snow was not swept. Still we kept 
on. It went right through some great 
estate, and on the fields at the side we 
frequently saw hares and partridges; then 
it ran straight through a picturesque wood, 
and frightened pheasants flew noiselessly 
over our heads; then into open country 
again, where we saw nothing but an occa- 
sional grey crow. Here we encountered 
little bridges at every three or four hun- 
dred yards, and we had to get off the ice, 
as they were too low to skate under; and 
at last our waterway ran slap into a sort of 
farmyard, and we had to get off once for 
all. We were, however, now within com- 
fortable walking distance of the Hague, 
which seemed to stand on higher ground 


-than most of the towns, and bustling 


through the town, we were soon at the 
railway station. 

In conclusion, no one must go to Hol- 
land and expect to find Arctic weather 
whilst we are having a mild winter; but if, 
by chance, we get areal good bout of frost, 
you may safely go and be certain of get- 
ting a thousand-fold more skating there 
than you could here. 1 should personally 
advise for outfit plenty of flannel under- 
clothing, ordinary knickerbocker suit, a 
pair of “Standard” running skates, Cad- 
man’s “ Go-ahead,” and a complete change 
packed away in a medium sized bag that 
is not too heavy for you to carry yourself. 
(The Great Eastern Railway grant skaters’ 
tickets at reduced prices to dona fide 
skaters; and to prove this it is necessary 
to show some tangible proof —receipt of 
membership of the Skating Association, 
for instance.) Thus equipped, with a pleas- 
ant companion, I can promise that a most 
enjoyable holiday will reward all who take 
a skating trip in Holland. 

Cc. W. 





